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CHAPTER X. 


Sound to the charge! Let steel encounter steel, 
Let green earth redden ’neath the arméd heel : 

Let legioned corpses call the hawks from far, 

Let Greek meet Greek, and prove the tug of war— 
Let all Bellona’s thunders loose through air— 

Let brokers fatten, and let quidnuncs stare. 


F4 ULO majora canamus. What signifies the change of 

a line of squires in Copleston, when France was losing an 
Emperor? In what does the gossip of a county town resemble that 
of History—save, perhaps, in its preference for the false over the 
true, and for the little over the large? Surely the business of 
Copleston and Hillswick must at the very least be held of as little 
consequence to Europe as were the affairs of Europe to - Hillswick 
and Copleston. Did the so-called greatest event that ever took place 
in any time ever give a minute’s real discomfort to a single human 
being whom it did not personally concern—whom it did not tend to 
deprive of his own share of the world’s good things? Hillswick 
read the papers, of course, and made the proper exclamations over 
them at the proper times ; but nevertheless, the siege of Paris itself 
was less than nothing to the fact that the poor-rate had been increased 
a farthing in the pound. 

But—in spite of all these things—there were people who, with 
nothing to lose even were all Europe to be swallowed by an earth- 
quake, took the keenest personal interest in what was going on. 
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The illness of the wind that blows nobody good is a very foolish 
phrase to those who profit in direct proportion to the illness of the 
wind. Had there been no such thing as war with his battles and 
peace with her massacres, the owners of the Sprageville Argus must 
have invented them or starved. Happily for the Spraggville Argus, 
there had been no lack of such things for many years, and the paper 
had gone far towards turning its owners into millionaires, with but 
little expense for colour. 

The principal owner of the Agus was a consistent Quaker from 
Philadelphia, who verily and honestly believed himself to believe 
that war is a curse and a sin, in which all must needs share who 
draw any earthly benefit therefrom. In harmony with his creed, he 
looked upon those who profited by the invasion of Alsace and 
Lorraine as the most blinded sinners of the day—but he excepted 
himself, though, by an admirably devised system of war correspond- 
ence, he had gained by it far more than any German statesman ; 
nay, more even than any French army contractor. He shook his 
head over every fresh telegram of slaughter, but he never grudged 
what it cost him, when it wasa real big thing; and when it was 
but the affair of a mere scare or skirmish, not worth five cents 
a word, he shook his head doubly hard. After all, since men 
must kill one another, it is surely better for them to do so in 
a fashion that should benefit the organs of Peace and Civilisa- 
tion. On the whole, it does not follow that, because Peace-times 
are better than War-times, it is therefore necessarily better to 
live in them—and, were it not that, while War slays his thousands, 
Peace slays her ten thousands, there could be no doubt about the 
matter at all. “Let there be no war,” was the spirit of his unspoken 
prayers. “But—if there mus¢ be war in my time—let it be a big 
thing.” 

This gentleman’s chief office was naturally in Spraggville—~a 
western city that six years before had been a group of three or four 
shanties and a meeting-house called the village of Kattanoga, but 
had for two years owned a grand opera-house ; which implies the 
previous possession of all the other features, good and evil, which 
distinguish a great and growing town. Chicago and Milwaukie were 
said to be growing jealous of Spraggville, née Kattanoga—a result with 
which, so the Argus openly declared every morning of its appearance, 
the Argus had much to do. It even plumed itself on the pre- 
sence of the opera-house ; for though its owner objected to theatri- 
cal entertainments on principle, still the size of the house did not 
make the size of the sin,and—but his arguments on this score 
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will present themselves and commend themselves to most men. 
Practically, it is more to the purpose ‘that, no sooner had the first 
trumpet-blast of a great war fluttered all the hawk-cotes in the east 
and in the west, than the Spraggville Argus was among the very first 
to open an office in London for the collection and transmission of 
war news, and for managing ‘and centralising all operations at the 
seat of war. 

In a little back room on the third floor over a shop in Fleet 
Street sat Mr. Micaiah P. Crowder, the European representative of 
the Sprageville Argus, and its minister at war. It can hardly be 
said that he looked the character—but that goes without saying. He 
was a slim, slight, languid young man of about eight-and-twenty, 
with exceedingly narrow shoulders, looking all the narrower for his 
long black frock-coat ; a pale, thin face, and an amazingly wooden 
look of the profoundest, gravest, and gloomiest melancholy about 
the mouth and eyes. To make that look, the anxieties and responsi- 
bilities of office, a hopeless attachment, and a long-standing dyspep- 
sia must have agreed. He was writing rapidly, with one eye on the 
clock and the other on his papers ; and opposite him sat his lieutenant, 
also writing with one eye on his paper and the other on the clock— 
another young man, but of a broader and more robust build, though 
resembling his chief—as if it were a peculiarity common to the whole 
Argus staff—in that look of hopeless love combined with indigestion 
and care. 

“ Say,” said Mr. Crowder presently, taking up a page from a 
heap of copy which he was apparently condensing or otherwise deal- 
ing with editorially, “what does ‘cull-de-sack’ mean?” 

“ Never studied Latin,” said the sub-editor, who spoke in jerks, 
as if he were dictating a telegram. “ Didn’t, where they raised me. 
That’s Macbean, 7 know. Warned him they don’t care for Latin in 
Spraggville. Facts, there. No time, here. Have it out.” 

“T guess it’s French, though—or German.” 

“Then, wire. Let them find it out in Spraggville.” 

“ And be cc we down on for wiring what’s not worth the money !” 

“ Have it out. Can’t be much account, anyhow.” 

“ And be come down on for letting the Courier get a mail’s start ! 
How do you know ‘ cull-de-sack’ mayn’t be the spice of the whole 
thing? He may be a very great scholar, Macbean—but as a war 
correspondent he is a failure. And I will let him knowit, too, when 
he comes for his pay.” 

“ What does he say?” 


** ¢ A staff officer was sent at full gallop for General von Gruben : 
cca 
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but that gallant officer had disappeared into a regular cul-de-sac, arid 
communication with him was out of the question.’” 

“ Well, Crowder, that does sound a sort of consequence. That 
Macbean is a regular disappointing man.” 

“T guess it’s French, myself. Let’s try the dictionary. 

Well! if I didn’t think that meant wiring !” 

“ What is it?” 

“T’ll put that truck into English—listen here. ‘It is a very 
great error to conclude that every German is possessed of courage. 
I will give you an example. During the rage of the conflict, an 
orderly was sent off to call up General Gruben. Those who looked 
upon every German as a born hero—but those alone—will be sur- 
prised to learn that the gallant general had made discretion the 
better part of valour by hiding from the bursting shells in the 
bottom of a sack, which happened to be conveniently at hand. What 
would have been said in America if General Phil Sheridan had been 
found at Five Forks with his heels stuck out of the mouth of a sack, 
and his head at the bottom?’ That's the style for Spraggville. 
They'll like that. That Macbean gives me more trouble with his 
letters than—but he’s smart for an Englishman. If he can’t write, 
he does see. And that about the Dutchman in a bag is better 
than if they’d fired Noter Daym. There—wire that letter, Sims : 
wire it all. Come in! Wait a bit, Sims—here’s a telegram—per- 
haps there'll be something else to wire.” 

Mr. Crowder opened and read the telegram ; and, as he read, his 
face grew, if possible, gloomier than before. He did not swear 
audibly, but he chewed his quill savagely, tossed the message over to 
Mr. Sims, and threw himself back in his chair. 

“T give in,” said he. “ There’s my whole scheme of operations 
thrown up because one Scotchman’s a born fool. Macbean again!” 

“ ¢ Macbean to Crowder,’” read Mr. Sims aloud. “‘ Thrown from 
horse. Broken leg. In hospital. No use for six weeks. Send out 
somebody meanwhile.’ Knewit,’ said Mr.Sims. “ That’s Macbean. 
Who's to go?” 

“‘ Who’s to go--when there isn’t a man left in this city that knows 
a sword from a gun? If there’d been another, would I have sent 
Macbean—a fellow that would have been first-rate to send out with 
Hannibal, and to write war letters in Greek and Latin, but no more 
fit to get facts for an American journal than Cicero? I say, Mac- 
bean was hired to tell people in good, plain Saxon English what'll 
make our citizens buy the Azgus, not to show off his French and 
break his bones. I tell you, Sims, if Shakespeare himself came into 
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this bureau with all his plays under his arm, and wanted to go out 
for the Argus, I’'d——” 

“ Reckon there might be some fellow loafing around that might 
write Macbean’s letter till he’s well.” 

“ Reckon there might be fifty. Put your hand on one. Is it a 
fact that there’s a soul worth going that isn’t gone?” 

“T could put my hand on one right away, if he’d go.” 

“ Reckon him gone, then. What’s his name? Come in !” 

“ Talk of the devil,” said Mr. Sims. “That's the man !” 

“Mr. Gideon Skull?” said Mr. Crowder, while Mr. Sims went 
back to his writing ; “I am glad to see you, sir. By a remarkable 
coincidence, we were just talking of you.” 

Gideon Skull was nowise changed in look or bearing from when 
he was visiting his uncle, except that the style of his dress marked 
the return of the prosperous business man to town. ‘I don’t know 
that it’s much of a coincidence,” said he ; “and if it were, I don’t 
see why you should call such an everyday thing as a coincidence 
remarkable. I saw your board outside, and, naturally enough, feeling 
thirsty, looked in. ‘The cunning drinks of Spraggville are among my 
memories. So the Argus has set up an office in London, eh? Have 
you brought over the old prescription, too ?” 

“ Mr. Sims and I,” said Mr. Crowder, “ have been total abstainers 
for twenty years.” 

“ Well—so much the worse for me. But that accounts for it, 
though. I thought I didn’t recognise any of the old Argus lot, and 
yet you know me. What were you doing in Spraggville when I was 
there? I can’t call to mind one of the A7zgus staff that had ever 
been a total abstainer for twenty minutes, out of his bed—and twenty 
years! Why, you must have begun to abstain, you and Mr. Sims, 
before you were well weaned. But let me tell you one thing, young 
men—as I suppose you and Mr. Sims are afflicted with a tendency to 
get drunk and thrash your wives, you are quite right to take proper 
precautions against your weaknesses. But, all the same, if the first 
nine numbers of the Argus had been written in milk and water, or on 
it, there’d never have been a tenth to be written in anything.” 

It was not etiquette on the staff of the Sprageville Argus for a 
visitor to class an editor and sub-editor together as “ young men,” 
and to lecture them on the alphabet of journalism, and Mr. Crowder 
put on as much of the air of Jupiter as he could find on the spur of 
the moment. “Since I seem to have the advantage of you, sir,” said 
he, “I beg to introduce myself to you as Micaiah P. Crowder, prin- 
cipal Eurdpian editor of the Spraggville Argus. The reason you 
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. 
don’t remember me is that during your connection with our journal 
I was engaged as a Printer’s Devil. And I do think, sir, that a man 
who raised himself from Printer’s Devil to principal Eurdpian editor 
has a right to say that temperance pays, if he’s found it pay. Naturally, 
I speak as an Amurcan. I am aware that in this country a man 
remains as he was born.” 

“Does he? Then all I can say is that the British baby must be 
a queer sort of article, as a rule. I’m glad to have made your 
acquaintance, though—yours and Mr. Sims’. Any news?” 

“ May I ask you if you are at present engaged on any London 
paper, Mr. Skull ?” 

“I? No. Do I look as if that’s what, according to your theory, 
I was born to? I’m not going to tell you why I called at this office, 
because if I were to tell you it was only in the hope of having 
a drink with Jackson, or Higgins, or one of the old boys, I couldn’t 
expect you to believe me ; and at the same time I can’t tell you any- 
thing else, because, though I have written for the Argus, I have a stupid, 
lingering sort of dislike, the result of early associations, to telling 
lies. But you can’t expect me to find myself in a newspaper office 
without asking for news. I assure you, I didn’t come to steal. Will 
you take a weed ?” 

“ Mr, Sims and I,” said Mr. Crowder, “are members of the 
Committee of Suppression of Tobacco in Spraggville. We object to 
tobacco on principle, Mr. Skull.” 

Gideon lighted a cigar, and took the first three whiffs in thought- 
ful silence. Food for his old speculation as to the price of men and 
women was plainly before him in the persons of these solemn and 
self-satisfied young men—at least, if he had happened to have any 
practical interest in investigating the general problem with relation to 
the cases of it now before him. And even without any practical 
interest, it is always to the taste of a professed cynic to consider what 
a practical man would do, especially when debarred from those cheap 
and easy ways in which a man of the world of forty can come over 
a would-be man of the world half a generation younger than he. He 
had certainly not called at the Argus to find there a couple of prigs 
who believed themselves to be directing with their wires the affairs of 
Europe at war. 

“ Look here, Mr. Skull,” said Mr. Crowder. “ You have been in 
Amurca, and you know how, when an Amurcan gets a notion, he 
puts it down before you right away, for you to take it or leave it— 
for if you won't, there’s plenty will. You're smart, and you've seen 
the biggest war in history, and you know what they like to read in 
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Spraggville. You won’t waste our time over dictionaries, and if 
you get a fall from a horse, you'll fall on your feet, anyhow. The 
gentleman who represents the Argus at Ver-sayle, outside Pahrus, 
has disappointed ‘Wsegreatly by breaking his leg just when—as we are 
infagmed on special authority—we shall hear in ten days at latest 
that the whole German army will incur the fate of Lewis Napoleon 
at Seedann. We happen to know, Mr. Skull, that nobody knows 
what we know excepting ourselves. Are you prepared to start 
for the Argus, in four-and-twenty hours’ notice, to Versayle? Yes on 
no?” 

“ Well—no.” 

Had Mr. Crowder been a prime minister receiving a refusal of 
high promotion, he could not have been more amazed. “You 
decline to represent the Argus at the centre of this great war?” 

“If question of terms ”—said Mr. Sims, glancing to his chief from 
his paper. 

“Allow me to say, Mr. Skull, that the offer of representing a 
great Amurcan journal like the SPraggvil/e Argus at the seat of war 
is one of which, independently of terms, any man may be proud. I 
have never heard of a refusal before.” 

“So proud that, if he was making a hundred pounds a week 
comfortably at home, and was going to be married in a fortnight or 
had been married yesterday, he’d give up everything in a minute, and 
go? I’m not married, nor going to be—but I might have been. Of 
course, I know that the Argus is the most important thing going— 
every paper's that—and it’s an honour, and so on; but when you 
‘come to forty year,’ perhaps you'll care less for honour and glory 
when comfort comes in the way. I’m only an Englishman, you 
know, who’s bound to die as he was born.” 

“You are making one hundred pounds sterling a week, Mr. 
Skull? May I ask your business--—” 

“Whatever I’m making, I might make ten hundred next, if—but 
I mustn’t tell you fellows what you’d wire off straight to the Argus : 
that would spoil the whole affair. Only, there’s a pot more money to 
be made out of war by staying at home than by going out, if one 
only knows how: and your own war was a good school. Between 
you and me, Mr. Crowder, I couldn’t be half the use to the Argus 
that the Argus might be to me, if it wasn’t, unluckily, the most 
incorruptible of journals, Anyhow, though I’m not rich enough yet 
to buy the Argus, I’m not poor enough to care for the honour of its 
salary. Come and dine with me to-morrow. We'll have an early 
feed at Richmond or somewhere, and get back in time for the 
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theatres. I'll introduce you, as the editor of the Argus, to the 
prettiest and nicest woman on our boards, and then we can go to my 
rooms and talk shop as much as we please.” 

“T am much obliged to you, Mr. Skull. But Mr. Sims and I are 
consistent vegetarians; and we share the conscientious objections of 
our principal to the theatre.” 

“ Ah—I see. I suppose, though, Mr. Sims and you amuse 
yourselves sometimes. May I take the liberty of asking how?” 

“We do not amuse ourselves at all, sir. We——” 

“ Don’t you find life a little dull?” 

“The Eurdpian editor of the Sprageville Argus, sir, has no time 
to be dull. He has to watch the affairs of Europe night and day.” 

“Then of course you can’t dine with me to-morrow. But 
couldn’t you leave the affairs of Europe to themselves for an hour 
or two?” 

“You do not seem to understand the spirit of Amurcan jour- 
nalism, Mr. Skull. You do not appear to appreciate the purpose of 
this great war.” 

“ What ! isn’t it undertaken by Bismarck and Louis Napoleon to 
make the Argus look smart in Spraggville? What else should it be 
for? Well—I’m sorry you can’t get away for an hour or two. I feel 
a natural friendliness to an editor of the old Argus, and I should 
have liked you to meet my friend the Earl of Ovoca ; he might be of 
considerable use to you, having more experience of France and 
Frenchmen, and their ways of thinking and feeling, than most men. 
But, of course, as you never eat meat nor drink wine, asking you to 
dinner would be absurd.” 

Gideon, as he smoked on with his usual air of quiet and philo- 
sophical indifference to all things, had no need to look at Mr. 
Crowder’s eyes to see what was passing behind them. The mere 
fact that the editor did not give an immediate answer showed what 
his thoughts were, and that the one weak spot had been found in the 
armour of a young man who from the height of his office chair looked 
down upon all things but himself and his journal. Yes, it would 
sound well, even in proudly republican Spraggville, that Micaiah 
Crowder of the Argus had received a special invitation to meet a 
British peer; and if the peer turned out—as even an hereditary 
aristocrat might turn out—to be a thoughtful and earnest man, who 
could tell but that the chance introduction might ripen into intimacy ? 
And then there was the account, fora letter from “ our correspondent 
in London,” of the manners and features of the Earl, to show what sort 
of people in Europe received a plain American journalist among 
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them as one of themselves. It was natural enough that Gideon 
Skull should make a bid for the society of so distinguished a man as 
the representative of the Sfrageville Argus ; but that it should be 
reckoned an honour for a real lord to meet him made him feel that 
his belief in himself was indeed shared by others almost as much as 
he thought it ought to be. 

“An Earl? Let me see: Duke, Marquis, Earl—comes third. 
You are aware, Mr. Skull, that we Amurcans, like Mr. Sims and I, 
don’t make much account of an Earl. I never could understand, 
myself, that feeling which, it is well known, makes every Englishman 
look on a lord as if he weren’t made of common clay ; and I foresee 
the day when you will laugh at yourselves, and look upon your 
lords and your bishops and your law of primogeniture and your 
hotels and your open stoves as the antediluvian prejudices which they 
are. But you have travelled enough to learn that we Amurcans are 
the only nation on earth that have zo prejudices, Mr. Skull. And as 
an unprejudiced Amurcan I shall have no objection to meet any 
earnest and thoughtful Englishman whose public position may 
enable me to serve the journal I represent the better through any 
connection with him.” 

“You'll come, then? Allright. I’ll have no end of potatoes anda 
dozen of toast-and-water of whatever brand the best maybe. I don’t 
know that Lord Ovoca is particularly celebrated for thoughtfulness, 
but you'll find him a good fellow, and he can give you any amount 
of news.” 

“T wish he could give me a man who would go to Versayle.” 

“Perhaps he could do that, even. As you don’t care for theatres, 
say to-morrow, half-past seven, sharp, at the Universal Club. It’s a 
small place, but I can answer for the burgun——-I beg your pardon: 
I can’t answer for the toast-and-water, but I dare say they can brew 
you something. Aw revoir, then, till then and there.” 

“Wonder what Gideon Skull’s after now,” said Mr. Sims, rather 
sulkily. “Something for nothing didn’t use to be his way in 
Spraggville—nor anywhere else, if all's true I’ve heard. Wonder 
what Gideon Skull wants with you.” 

“Tt simply shows,” said Mr. Crowder, “ that even in conservative 
England the representative of a great Amurcan journal is looked 
upon as the equal of an Earl. It is a sign of the times. England is 
learning that in the largest nation of the earth an Earl would zo¢ be 
looked on as of much account, side of the director of a great journal. 
You must take my place to-morrow evening, Sims ; send all telegrams 
by special messenger up to me at the Universal. By the way, Sims, 
how do people in this country speak to an Earl?” 
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“ Don’t know,” said Mr. Sims, curtly. “ Same clay as we, I sup- 
pose. Don’t matter much, anyhow.” 

“Well! Take this letter of Macbean’s, and wire as it stands. 
And—by the way, Sims—it don’t do to let these aristocrats get it 
into their heads that an Amurcan don’t call them right because he 
don’t know how—look in at the book-store on your way back and 
get one of their etiquette-books, or whatever will tell the right 
names to call a lord. No, Sims: I’m no more a snob than—than 
you are: but there is nothing a journalist ought not to know.” 

“ French excepted,” said Mr. Sims. “ And for all your lords, I 
reckon we're as far from getting a man for Macbean’s place as ever 
we were.” 


“ Spraggville must have become a pleasant place since my time,” 
thought Gideon to himself, as he walked eastwards, “ if those two 
young prigs are specimens. I wish Jenkins had been there—a drink 
would have done his business: and now I’ve got to put up witha 
Micaiah P. Crowder for a whole dinner through. I should like to 
know how that sort of young man feels—no : I don’t think I should, 
though. And yet I shouldn’t wonder if, fool as I see he is, and knave 
as I suppose he is, and for all his weediness, there isn’t a woman 
living who wouldn’t throw me over for him any day, if she could see 
into his pockets and into mine. A man that lives on toast-and-water 
and doesn’t smoke would suit me very well as a guest, if the host 
didn’t want something better. What a world of rascals it is, to be 
sure! Well—after that canting Yankee blackleg, Waldron, I’m not 
likely to be done again ; and it does seem a sure thing this time. I 
wonder if Uncle Christopher has got another three or four pounds at 
the bank lying idle—I’m hanged if I know a man left in London 
whom I can raise five pounds of for a week to come. I suppose I 
was an ass not to make that Spraggville prig pay that much for his 
earl. It’s hard to have a fortune in your grasp and risk losing it for 
want of a pound or two. No: I wasn’t an ass. Even an ass would 
know that a man making a hundred pounds a week in the City 
doesn’t drop into a strange office to borrow five pounds 
must spout my watch, I suppose. .... I am an ass, I believe: 
and there isn’t a Yankee greenhorn but what takes me in. I almost 
wish I could give up caring for anything but money, like other men : 
but I’m afraid I shall never turn into a codfish—no, not in eighty 
years. I wish I had no scruples, and could do without life like 
Micaiah Crowder, or cheat a friend like Victor Waldron. And yet— 
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well, I’d sooner be Ishmael than Isaac, and Esau than Jacob, any 
day. I wish I’d got a mess of pottage to sell.” 

It was certainly not for nothing that Gideon Skull looked as 
honest as the day. I doubt, indeed, if there was an honester man 
than he even in the City of London, which is notoriously the shining 
light of commercial and all other honesty, set upon its seven hills to 
instruct the whole world by precept and example. Whittington 
and Goodchild did not hold their creeds more honestly or follow 
them more faithfully than Gideon Skull. He had lived his first 
thirty years without its occurring to him that any man could have 
any other purpose in life than pleasure, and not even the most 
glaring instances to the contrary had been able to puzzle him. For 
he had brains enough to comprehend that, in some cold-blooded 
natures, the conquest of a scientific problem, or the extraction of a 
Greek root, or any other gratification of vanity, or mere love of ease 
and comfort, or even a monomania for being considered respectable, 
may possess greater charms than those which attracted him and 
other sane and natural men. As to women, his peculiar experiences 
of life had led him to believe that a fundamental difference between 
the sexes leads them to follow pleasure as a path to profit, while men 
follow profit as an unfortunately necessary path to pleasure : but, by 
the time he was thirty, wider experience had led to a change in his 
opinion about his fellow-men. He found, or thought he found, in 
others, and certainly found in himself, that the pursuit of pleasure, as 
an end, palls at times—but that of profit, never; and that, apart 
from pleasure, it is better to be rich than to be poor. This discovery 
threw a brilliant light upon the ways of the world, and accounted at 
once for everything he felt or saw: the whole world turned into a 
great fish-pond, wherein the greatest, that is to say, the strongest and 
craftiest, fish devoured the rest at pleasure, while the rest imitated 
their betters so far as their size allowed. 

He did not, like many adventurers, believe that men are divided 
into two classes, honest men and rogues, and that roguery is the best 
policy until it has served its turn. On the contrary, it seemed to 
Gideon Skull that all men were of one class, and that to talk of 
roguery and honesty was to make a distinction without a difference. 
And this being so, he was unquestionably right in holding that to 
forego all his advantages of body and brain for the benefit of those 
who were no better than himself, and would only use him and laugh 
at him for his pains, would be more than quixotic folly. His cyni- 
cism was by no means the commonplace and stale piece of affecta- 
tion which it might be imagined. In its way, it was an almost 
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simple-hearted expression of a sincere freedom from cant: it seemed 
absurd that, when the hearts of men were agreed, they should go 
through the solemn farce of talking as if, in this. matter, it was pos- 
sible for one man to take another in. He really thought that neither 
men nor women kept scruples where interest was concerned : and, 
because he was in the habit of saying openly what he thought every- 
body knew and never dreamed of denying, he put himself at the dis- 
advantage of being taken for one of those greenhorns who, secretly 
conscious of simplicity and trustingness, think it fine and man-of-the- 
world-like to affect the creed which Gideon Skull held most honestly. 
It was a disadvantage, for, whenever he happened to be in funds, it 
marked him as a prey for the hawks, who mostly believe in other 
men’s honesty : but, on the other hand, it often enabled him to turn 
the tables upon his attackers, and obtained him trusts and con- 
fidences which he frequently found useful. He had certainly, and 
most innocently, impused upon Victor Waldron, who found the 
Timonism of Gideon merely a piquant sauce to comradeship, and set 
it down as the common protest of a good fellow against his own 
goodheartedness : the usual hypocrisy of those who are ashamed to 
seem as good as they are, and hate to wear their hearts on their 
sleeves. And in Victor, Gideon, for the first time in his life, thought 
he had found a friend who would not cheat him except under most 
unlikely pressure : and the fancy grew until, towards him, he forgot 
the very alphabet of prudence—never to treat a friend as if it were 
impossible that he should become your enemy. It is hard to feel 
alone, even in a great pike-pond, at forty years: and by degrees 
such capacity for friendship as Gideon possessed went out towards 
Victor. It was a mixed sort of friendship enough : but, so far as it 
went, it was sound. He did not put Victor on a much higher plat- 
form than himself and all others, but he could not help giving him 
credit for a sort of self-deception, which made honour and disinter- 
estedness and so forth more than mere words to him. He did not 
imagine that Victor would really forego any advantage for which he 
really cared, or be more particular than other men about how he 
gained it ; but he did think that his friend would require a stronger 
interest than most men to rouse him to ordinary action. He was 
even conscious, in Victor’s company, of the sort of respectful reti- 
cence which worse men than Gideon have been unable to break 
through before those whom they regard as boys: and certainly 
he contrived, without any part-acting, to give Waldron a better 
opinion of him than anybody whom he had ever known. 

He would have done any quantity of the dirtiest work, and said 
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nothing, in order that his friend might be able to shut his eyes and 
fancy his own hands clean. What he expected, fairly enough, to 
gain by his services in obtaining Copleston for Victor was no trifle to 
him, and he firmly believed that it was solely for his own share in 
the adventure that he had been working ; but he would have felt it 
a real misfortune if Victor, and not himself, had been compelled, by 
way of last resource, to tamper with registers or do anything un- 
becoming quixotic professions. That Victor would have done 
everything that might be needful, however unquixotic, he had no 
manner of doubt ; but still he had a certain sort of satisfaction in 
playing at honour by deputy. It gave him a certain unselfish pleasure 
to look forward to Victor’s being placed, as squire of Copleston, 
above the struggle of the fish-pond, and so keeping one spot of earth 
bright and clean—a seeming realisation of such poets’ dreams as 
common honesty and its kindred virtues. He knew it would be a 
sham, but he had set his fancy upon setting his particular sham upon the 
stage, almost as much as upon being paid for his own stage-carpentry. 
He was nursing and petting his one ewe-lamb of an illusion till at 
last he well-nigh persuaded himself that Victor was what he wished 
him to seem to be. He carried him triumphantly through the affair 
of Copleston, to find out that his quixotic bubble, instead of being a 
shade or two cleaner than other men, was three shades blacker than 
the blackest he had ever known. Not only had he been refused his 
reward—though that was much—but he felt himself tricked and 
duped by the only man whom he had ever trusted, and that Victor 
Waldron was the only man on earth capable of refusing to pay for 
dirty work which had been done solely in order that his own hands 
might be kept white. Meanness in spending was about the only vice 
from which Gideon had been thus far free ; and what he could not 
comprehend in himself, he never could comprehend in any other 
man. - 
Only one sentiment towards Victor was left possible for him, or 
rather, only one combination of sentiments: contempt, disgust, 
hatred, and wounded pride. It could not occur to him, any more 
than to any other sufferer, that he was anything but a cruelly injured 
man, tricked and betrayed. It was certainly not likely that he would 
ever be taken in, even by the. smartest of Yankees, again; and the 
world at large, in its relations to Gideon Skull, was likely enough to 
suffer from his improved experience of what the best-seeming men 
really are. That hint of his uncle Christopher’s about the existence 
of a will after all had been by no means thrown away ; and only the 
passing necessity—thanks to Waldron—of struggling in the pond for 
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his daily food had hindered his following up the clue. But follow it 
up he most surely would, one of these days. 

At last, he reached his immediate destination—a small, dark 
office, in a City lane, with “ Messrs. Aristides and Sinon” painted upon 
the panel. He entered a very small, dusty counting-house, which in 
no way evidenced the nature of the business carried on there, and 
asked a solitary, middle-aged clerk if anybody was within. Nobody 
was within just then, said the clerk, who seemed to know Gideon 
very well. Mr. Sinon had gone to Birmingham, and Mr. Aristides to 
the Custom-house. Just then Gideon noticed a stranger to the 
office, writing, with his back towards him, at a desk in a dark corner. 
Something in the stranger’s figure struck Gideon Skull ; something in 
Gideon’s voice seemed to strike the stranger, who turned round. 
Assuredly he was right in holding coincidences to be every-day things. 
The stranger was Alan Reid. 


CuapTer XI. 


What is a flower? A weed that man hath tended. 
What is a weed? A flower that God hath sown. 

Well for the weed that in the flower hath ended, 
Ill for the flower who to the weed hath grown. 


And who may tell, among their mingled bowers, 
The hand that gave the growth, or set the seeds ? 
Ah, there be weeds and weeds, as flowers and flowers, 
And hearts and hearts, as there be flowers and weeds, 


ALANn’s first look was naturally of surprise—especially when Gideon 
Skull held out his hand in the most friendly fashion. 

“Well,” said Gideon, “the world is small, and the City’s even 
smaller! Can I do anything for you, here?” Alan did not take 
his hand: and he drew it back again. “I know,” he said, gravely 
and rather proudly, “that the sight of me can’t be any pleasure to 


you. But that makes me feel all the more bound to serve you, if I 


can,” 
“You are quite wrong,” said Alan shortly. “To meet you is 


neither a pleasure nor a displeasure to me. I thanked you, once for 
all, for making me able to do an act of simple right and justice— 
but you can’t expect me to repeat my thanks every time I happen to 


meet you. Good-day.” 
“ Will you wait a moment, Mr. Reid? As you-are so just as 
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not to bear malice—for what was certainly no fault of mine—you 
won’t mind five minutes’ talk, I suppose? That can’t make matters 
worse, if it can’t make them better. I can go your way, and we can 
talk as we go.” 

**T will hear anything you can have to say—except one thing.” 

“ What is that?” 

“T will not listen to any offer on the part of Mr. Waldron of 
Copleston.” 

“H’m! I don’t think you're likely to have any offer made you 
in that quarter. Why should you expect such a thing? When a 
pike eats a trout, he doesn’t offer to disgorge.” 

“‘T thought you were in Mr. Waldron’s confidence.” 

“Yes. I think I know Victor Waldron better than most men.” 

‘And you don’t know that he has made offers which I have 
declined? To do him justice . ... But that score’s closed. As 
you don’t come from him, say what you please.” 

* Do you mean to tell me,” asked Gideon, with almost a shadow 
of surprise in his voice, “that Waldron has offered to make terms 
with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“* And that you have refused them?” 

“Who is there who would make terms on the ground that his 
mother... . I would as soon.... Well—what have you to 
say?” 

Gideon was driven to reflect for a moment: for, though his creed 
accounted for all things, he was not a quick-minded man, and he 
often required a moment or two for the application of his theory to 
particular cases. Meanwhile, he set himself to take Alan’s present 
measure as they walked side by side through one of the busiest and 
quietest thoroughfares. A change of some sort had certainly come 
over the young man, either for the worse or for the better. He 
looked older, stronger, manlier, graver; as his mother wished—but 
he looked harder, too: there was impatience and anxiety in his face 
which he took no care to hide: and the light of his eyes was 
wholly gone. No, thought Gideon, of course he wouldn’t make 
terms that would commit him to a surrender of his case : nobody 
would, as long as there was the chance of a leg to stand on. 
But Waldron’s game? Why should he offer terms? If he was 
afraid of anything, and wanted to buy the Reids off, he’d have 
made sure of me too—/e wouldn’t have kicked me out like a dog 
if he’d seen the least chance of wanting me again. He can 
hardly be such an almighty humbug as to want to build up a 
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character for generosity and chivalry, and all that, by first finding out 
that terms won’t be accepted, and then making them. But then— 
that’s just what he wou/d do. He’s just the man to cut his mother’s 
throat for sixpence, and spend a halfpenny of it on an onion to cry 
over at her funeral “This is what I have to say, Mr. Reid. 
If I had known what was to come of all this, I would have cut off 
my right hand sooner than have put it into this pie.” 

“T have told you, I thank you for what you have done. Pray 
say no more.” 

“Mr. Alan Reid,” said Gideon earnestly, laying his hand lightly 
on Alan’s shoulder, and looking at him straight with the honestest 
eyes in the world, “whatever you may say, I know I have to set 
myself straight with your father’s son. Your father—if I had taken 
his advice—would have made a different sort of fellow of me than I 
can honestly say I am. I know what is passing in your mind—that 
I am a poor devil of a rolling stone, who has been doing a Yankee’s 
dirty work for some sort of pay or other. In your place, I should 
think the same. Well—I am not a poor devil of a rolling stone. 
If you know Mr. Aristides, he will tell you what my position is now, 
and what it will be in the City when a few affairs are settled that I 
am engaged in. It is a mistake to suppose that rolling stones gather 
no moss in these days—at any rate, the standing snowball gathers 
no snow. And, so far from having gained by your loss, I have 
wasted time, which means money to a business man, and a world of 
trouble, in helping my friend to regain what you admit to be his 
rights—I did not know you, you see, and could have no interest in 
you: while Waldron and I have been comrades for years, and I 
did—h'm !—know him. But I am beginning to doubt whether what 
we did between us was either right or wise—whether it was just, 
even. It was on quite another ground that we founded our claim: 
on the supposition that a certain marriage had not taken place, while 
all the while it stood clearly proved in Hillswick register. The 
intestacy of your father was a surprise. It seems to me incredible 
still that a man of landed property, like him, should have died 
without a will. He could never have intended such a thing.” 

Alan was certainly not one of those whose instinct is to mistrust. 
Unlike Gideon, he had trusted all men, and had never found his 
trust betrayed; though it is true that nobody round Copleston was 
likely to deceive the young squire in such trifling matters as 
concerned him and them. He certainly bore no malice to Gideon, 
of whom he had only heard as nothing worse than a roué and a 
great sower of wild oats in his younger days: a character which 
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hurts a man in the estimation of but few of Alan’s age. Gideon's 
account of himself was simple and straightforward enough, and, at 
the worst, undeserving of special blame. A certain wholly un- 
founded suspicion of some injustice in his own feelings made Alan 
say, more warmly than he had yet spoken,— 

“You did right. You did more than right—for your errand 
could not have been a pleasant one. Will you oblige me by saying 
no more?” 

“Tt would be a sort of satisfaction to me if you are absolutely 
convinced that there is no will.” 

“Should I be here if there were the shadow of a will? Be quite 
satisfied, since you are good enough to care about the matter, that 
justice has been done.” 

“ Yes—pretty considerably done. It often happens, when law 
and justice meet together. Two of a trade seldom agree, except in 
trying to do one another. As for my caring about the matter—am 
not I a Hillswick man? And what ever concerned Copleston that 
we Hillswick people didn’t think concerned ourselves? You Reids 
were to us what an Earl is to a place I’ve met with in my travels 
called Spraggville. I never thought for one instant, when I came 
over with Waldron, that it was more than a wild-goose chase we 
were on—that we were just going mare’s-nesting for a holiday ; how 
could any man of common sense dream there would be no will? 
The whole thing was a deplorable affair. J never wished to see a 
Yankee adventurer at Copleston—I don’t envy him his experiences 
among the county people—in the place of your father’s son. But 
let’s talk of other things. How are Mrs. Reid and Miss Reid? 
I hope well? I dare not hope, though, that they ever speak parti- 
cularly kindly of me.” 

“They are quite well. I wish you would understand, once for 
all, that nobody on earth dreams of blaming you.” 

“ Ah—you almost persuade me that there are three good people 
in the world. I’m afraid, in your place, I should feel very unlike 
the theoretical Christian towards Gideon Skull—and very like the 
real one. ‘Don’t put him under the pump’ was a christian senti- 
ment, and it was followed christianly. I’m glad to hear they are 
well. Something has been saved from the wreck, I suppose?” 

“Nothing,” said Alan proudly: “nothing but a few things that 
belonged to my mother and to me.” 

“Good God! I had no notion things were as bad as that! But 
it can’t matter much to you in the long run—your father’s son must 


have plenty of friends to open the world for him—you’re not like 
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me, kicked out of doors with hardly a shirt to my back, to take my 
chance of rolling up or down.” 

Gideon was unconsciously gaining upon Alan in that simple, 
perfectly natural fashion in which he had gained upon Victor 
Waldron, and upon most men—especially upon those under thirty 
years of age. We have all found out Tartuffe so completely as to be 
quite certain that rough humour and its belongings must needs 
cover the depths of a nature as shy as it is fine. 

“Things are just as bad as that!” said Alan. “Of course I 
suppose it won’t, as you say, matter much to me—in the long run. 
As to friends—yes: I know of one or two who would give me a 
keeper’s place, and gladly—and if I was alone in the world I'd take 
one, and ask nothing better; but friendship ought to be two-sided, 
it seems to me. I shouldn’t thank any friend of mine to come 
bothering me to get him something to do, for which his only quali- 
fication was that he was perfectly unfit for everything that he could 
get for me, and that I wanted to be paid.” 

“You have gone to nobody for help, then?” 

“No. Ihave no right to annoy other people with my troubles; 
and asking favours with nothing to give back for them isn’t much in 
my line. I must find a way of my own, like you.” 

“My way? Then you'll soon find out that it will lead you 
to the discovery that, whatever you want, you must either ask for 
it very loudly or else make believe not to want it at all, Pride is 
the only vice that never pays. Well, I’ve not been your friend ; you 
can have no scruple about asking me to do anything for you that J 
can. I may be the very last of the last of the barons—another king- 
maker, you know—who knows? We men of business come on 
curious things, now and then; and if by any chance there were a 
will—— Anyhow,” he went on after a moment's pause, “if there is 
anything I can do for you, you may count on me ; you need have no 
pride with me. Your father was always very kind to me in auld lang 
syne, and anything I could do for you wouldn’t in the least put you 
to the unpleasant necessity of being grateful—I should only be 
paying back a debt, you see. Of course, gratitude is a nuisance 
and a bore. So, of course, I want to get rid of the feeling as soon 
as I can.” 

“ Youcan do one thing for me,” said Alan. “ You are a success- 
ful man, and had as little chance of being so as I. How did you 
manage to succeed? How did you begin ?” 

“ You ask me for the secret of success? Well, that depends on 
what you call success, you see. I know one man whose secret is to 
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cultivate isms on toast-and-water ; no doubt he'll make it pay. I 
know ancther—meaning myself—who wouldn’t cali it success if I 
became a millionaire on toast-and-water. I don’t know that there’s 
any particular secret, except that you mustn’t trust a Yankee—that’s 
the one fatal thing. But for you?—what do you want to succeed in? 
That’s the first thing.” 

“In getting a living without having to beg, borrow, or steal.” 

* And you look for it in the City—man alive! You don’t mean 
to say you’re looking for that from those good Greek friends of 
mine!” 

Alan coloured a little. He was a little too conscious of not 
knowing the world, and Gideon’s familiarity was not quite so en- 
gaging as his candour. 

“Why not?” he asked. “I heard, by accident, that they want 
somebody who knows something about firearms r 

“My dear boy, they won’t want you. Don’t think of such a 
thing. Have you never thought that England is not the only country 
in the world?” 

“ As if I were not thinking of it every hour! But I am not 
alone, you see.” 

“And meanwhile—— Upon my soul, it is hard. But wait. 
What's the use of a war-wind if it blows nothing to men like you? 
Do I understand that you want an opening of some sort, and would 
make the most of it, whatever it might be ?” 

“ Anything that I could do I would do.” 

“ You have absolutely no engagement that a few months’ absence 
would risk your losing ?” 

“ None.” 

“T needn’t ask if you would object to having a sight of war. By 
Jove, Mr. Reid, it’s lucky I’ve met with you. I can put you in the 
way of your getting work that you’d enjoy, and that, if you took it, 
would put the balance of the favour on your side. You'd be put 
under no more obligation to me than to any stranger who put you in 
the way of getting what he doesn’t want himself—which, in fact, he’s 
refused. Did you ever hear of the Sfraggvi//e Argus? But of course 
you have.” 

“‘T have not, indeed.” 

“Heaven and earth ! Don’t you know that Bismarck’s last thought 
at night and first every morning is what the Spraggville Argus will 
say? Don’t you know that the Azgus.is the soul of Spraggville, and 
that Spraggville is the centre of the world—that Spraggville is what 


Hillswick only believes itself to be? The Argus is a great fact, 
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though, all the same. They want a correspondent, in a hurry, at 
Versailles. Go.” 

“I?” exclaimed Alan, the light coming back into his eyes—for 
what man is there, with one spark of nature in him, whose eyes do 
not brighten at the name of war? And, most of all, what idler, like 
Alan, while his fellows are fighting within two hundred miles of him, 
can stay at home and feel he is where he ought to be? “There 
is nothing on earth would suit me better, but——” His face fell 
again. 

“ But what?” 

“ But what can I do fora newspaper? I couldn’t write. I don’t 
know the language.” 

“ J know what they want. They don’t want French, and they 
don’t want German, and they don’t want essays, and they don’t want 
style. They want a man that can use his eyes, and use his ears, and 
tell them all the little things he sees, as if he was a schoolboy writing 
home. You'll write to Crowder—that’s their man here, whom you'll 
have to see—the jolliest young fellow I ever met in my life ; and he’ll 
put your letters into shape for Spraggville. You've never seen war— 
all the better ; you'll go to it with fresher eyes. Why, you’re the very 
man. Don’t you believe me? I’ve a good mind to start a paper on 
the spot, just to make my fortune out of you. Why, they'll jump 
at you. And when you’ve once set up as roving correspondent, and 
learned the tricks of the trade—why, there’s your career, and one 
after your own heart, unless I’m wrong.” 

“ Whether I go or not,” said Alan, suddenly stopping and holding 
out his hand cordially, “ you have done a just thing, and you are now 
doing a friendly one—and I am grateful.” 

Gideon took his hand, but he shrugged his shoulders ; he had his 
own notions of what “ grateful” means, and Alan’s words put him un- 
pleasantly in mind of the sort of thing that Waldron would have 
said under the like circumstances. ‘“ Nonsense,” he said ; “I’m not 
the dog in the manger, that’s all. It’s Crowder who ought to be 
grateful. If I’d wanted to go myself, I wouldn’t have given it up for 
you, you may be quite sure. If I could find that will—but that’s 
another thing. Look here. I believe they talk about your starting 
in four-and-twenty hours, but that’s rubbish, of course ; they can wait 
a day. I'll drop a line to Crowder to say I’ve found him a paragon, 
and you shall dine with me at the Universal to-morrow, and meet him, 
and settle matters together. He’s coming, so you can’t fail to see 
him there. Meanwhile, consider yourself Special Correspondent of 
the Spraggville Argus at the Seat of War.” 
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Alan had not been childish enough to wince at the prospect of 
being patronised by Gideon Skull. He was proud enough to be 
thoroughly, and even defiantly, accepting all the circumstances of his 
changed condition, and, as he thought about the matter while 
walking homewards, felt that the accident of this chance meeting 
seemed likely to turn out providential, and he did not think so 
the less because the prospect attracted him more by its nature 
than by its pay. He certainly wanted money something more 
than badly; but if he had still been Squire of Copleston, and 
such an offer had been made to him, he would most likely have 
taken it, and gone merely for the excitement of the thing. Trying to 
force the end of his unpractised wedge into the rock of London was 
wearing out his hopes and his patience, while he had no reserve fund 
of vanity or ambition on which to draw; and now Gideon had 
opened before him the view of a new and stirring life which gave him 
scope for all his energies, and gave him but little time to think of 
Bertha and of all that life might have been with her for its centre. 

He reached home at last—that is to say, the house between the 
river and the Strand where his mother and Helen lodged with him— 
and went into their parlour with much more of the air of the Alan 
Reid of the old times than he had carried out with him. One piece 
of hypocrisy he had been trying very hard indeed to learn—that of 
assuming an indoor cheerfulness as a chief part of his duty towards 
the two women who had been thrown upon him so entirely. It was 
the more needful, for he could not but feel that, when put to the 
actual test of living as they now had to live, neither his mother nor 
Helen had quite fulfilled their promise of patience and courage. He 
did not blame them, for it was far too natural ; he could only blame 
himself for having hitherto so completely failed in giving them any 
fair prospect of better times. But even his temper, which was as 
sweet as his father’s had been, found it difficult to bear his mother’s 
unconcealed belief that he was doing less than he might easily 
be doing. She was always talking and acting as if he needed some 
spur or other to do wonders, when no wonders were wanted, and 
when he was hunting high and low for the secret of how a man 
with neither experience nor training can get strangers to employ him 
in anything which thousands of others could do well. Most 
assuredly, were it not for being obliged to leave his mother and 
sister utterly alone and unprotected, he would not have thought 
twice about following his great-uncle’s example and going out to 
some colony as shepherd or mounted policeman. He would, had he 
been alone, have felt by no means ashamed of a dragoon’s uniform, 
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and thought himself quite capable of making an admirable sergeant- 
major. But he could not make his mother see how little she 
knew the world, or even, for that matter, knew her own son. He 
could not help feeling it hard that, while he was wearing himself out 
and sacrificing the only lines of life for which he felt himself, fitted, in 
the hope of some day being able to earn a living for the mother and 
sister whom alone he had to care for, he should be made to feel that 
his not being well on in the road to the woolsack was looked upon 
as a proof of want of energy. Helen also troubled him in another 
way. But at any rate he had good news for both of them now. 

“I’ve come to the turning in the lane at last!” said he. * At 
least, I think so, unless everything goes wrong.” 

“ At last!” said Mrs. Reid. “ But I knew it could not be long.” 

“You have heard from Hillswick ?” asked Helen. 

“You mustn’t mind being left alone for a little while. It won't 
be as if I were going to the other side of the world. Unless I am 
reckoning tremendously without my host, within a week I shall be at 
Versailles.” 

His mother looked at him anxiously ; but already her disappoint- 
ment had come. What road, such as she wanted him to find, could 
lead through Versailles? Her inmost heart had repented of her 
design long ago, and was burning every day to sweep away all this 
needless wear and trouble. But the more she longed to sweep it off, 
the more resolute she was to go on. Nothing but final and full 
success could compensate for even the beginning of the trouble; 
everything would have been sheer waste otherwise, and she would 
have to admit that Alan might well be weak as his mother’s instead 
of as his father’s son if she yielded to the temptation of breaking 
down in her design for his good before it had well begun. She 
longed for some proof of his strength even less for his own sake than 
for the excuse it would give her for relieving him of the burden ; but 
she could find no excuse for it hitherto. He must learn strength 
and wisdom enough to thank her with his whole heart for withholding 
his inheritance from him, so that he might become its master instead 
of its slave. It seemed to her that he was proving to the utmost all 
that she had most feared to find in him, and was the most resolute 
to mend—the tendency to drift through foul weather even as he had 
drifted through fair, and a submissive acceptance of circumstances with- 
out finding therein a spur to make him triumph over them: a fineness 
of feeling which is a graceful ornament for all who have no need of it, 
but is as useful in any struggle as a girl’s skin to a prizefighter. 

** At Versailles?” asked Helen. “ At the siege?” 
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“Yes. I’m not going to give you twenty guesses. You wouldn’t 
guess in twenty times twenty that the gods above have suddenly 
discovered that I was born to literature. I expect to-morrow I shall 
be called on to paint a picture, or compose an opera, or to build a 
cathedral. Now, then—take care not to open your eyes too wide. 
Within twenty-four hours, I expect to be Correspondent for the— 
what’s the name?—for the something or other Avgus at the Seat of 
War. Ragville—Snagville—never mind the place: I know it’s an 
Argus, and is in America, and ends in ‘ville.’ I’d rather be going as 
a fighting man than as a writing man, but if it wasn’t for leaving you 
all by yourselves—well, I can’t help being glad to go, and I suppose 
I shall find out somehow or other what to do.” 

“ Alan,” said Mrs. Reid quietly, ‘‘you cannot possibly think of 
going?” 

“Why not, mother? I shall be fairly paid, I suppose—and more 
than I shall earn, I feel pretty sure. Why should I not go? You 
know how things are going with us—it is not a question of choosing 
any more, it seems to me.” 

“What sort of a career do you suppose you will find in writing 
letters for a newspaper? What made you think of such a thing? 
And we must think a little of what we are.” 

“Was I not saying so? What are we but people with our way 
to make and our bread to win?” 

“We are not that only, Alan. We are people who ave been, 
~ and who may be again. Alan, I wish—I wish I could see in you a little 
more of the spirit that made Warren Hastings never forget that he 
must some day be Hastings of Daylsford. You owe it to yourself 
and those who may come after you to set Copleston before you, no 
longer merely as an accident to be enjoyed, but as a prize to be fought 
for and won—or if not Copleston, at least its equal. To become a 
newspaper reporter is not the way.” 

“ Nobody will ever come after me. I don’t understand 
you, mother. I have to try my best to get some sort of a home for 
Helen and you. What more can any of us look for? Those great 
successes come of themselves, I fancy—except perhaps to different 
sorts of men than I am. I don’t suppose that newspaper work is 
much in my line ; but I don’t see exactly what is in my line, in this 
country. I can’t turn tutor——” 

“T would not have you if you could, Alan.” 

“T have put the notion of emigrating on one side—at least, for as 
long as I can—and now comes this chance, and you ask me to throw 
it away. I can’t do that, mother.” 
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It was a foremost part of Mrs. Reid’s plan for Alan that he should 
be driven by force and need into having a will of his own ; and she 
ought therefore to have welcomed the first sign he gave of having one. 
But it was at other people’s expense, and certainly not at her own, 
that she wished Alan to develop a will, and certainly not in any 
direction that did not please her. 

“ What made you think of such a thing?” she asked again. 

“T’m afraid you will like the source of it as little as I did at first. 
I heard of the place from Gideon Skull—of all men in the world.” 

“ Gideon Skull ! ” 

Helen started. There seemed a fate about the name of Gideon 
Skull. She had heard it for the first time while listening to her 
father’s death-bell. It was his visit to her brother which had been 
the signal of their ruin. Victor Waldron was her enemy: but he 
seemed infinitely less mysterious and therefore less ominous than 
Gideon Skull. And now, by what seemed as much a matter of 
chance as all the rest, he was crossing their path and directing their 
lives again. 

“ Yes,” said Alan, “Gideon Skull. Andhe seems by no means 
a bad sort of fellow, after all. Those wild oats of his, whatever 
they were, must be a pretty old story now, and I should be sorry if 
every folly I did before I was one-and-twenty was to hang round my 
neck like a rope till I was as old as Gideon Skull. I met him by 
chance—if it was chance—and had some talk with him, and I’m 
convinced that he had no more to do with the matter than any 
honest man must have had todo. Ofcourse he couldn’t sit down and 
let a wrong go on—but any way, he has gone out of his way to be 
friendly ; I can understand that he would like to do something for 
me—— No; don’t be afraid ; I haven’t been asking anybody to do a 
single thing, mother. Only, I can’t pretend to be above wanting, and 
Gideon Skull’s offer was made freely—it was his own idea. Any 
way, whether we like it or not, this must be. I’m going to dine with 
him to-morrow, to meet the editor or whatever he’s called, and 
then ——” 

His mother’s cold silence, when he thought he had at last done 
something to please her, froze him. His pride was as great as hers 
in some things, but it was quite of another kind ; and her ambition 
for him was utterly outside his comprehension, much more beyond 
his sympathy. 

“Can you tell me, Nelly, what she does expect of me?” he asked 
Helen, when he was presently alone with her. “I know it is hard 
on her—this life of ours—but if she could only guess what London 
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means! I know I’m right in-taking this offer. If it wasn’t for her, I 
should know I’m wrong in not taking anything.” 

““No—I don't understand her. Sometimes I fancy she doesn’t 
realise that we are poor. Still—yes, I do understand her better than 
you. She can’t bear to see you fighting for crumbs in the crowd 
when you ought to be——” 

“ When I ought to be just what I am, Nell,” said Alan: “ just a 
London sparrow like the rest, and nothing more. Nell—I wish you 
wouldn’t keep harping on that string.” 

“But I must. JZ have never learned the justice of your losing 
Copleston. You tell me it was just and right—so I believe you think 
so. But——” 

“‘T know it, Nell. And the mother knows it too. You once told 
me you wouldn’t speak of it again.” 

“ Well—I suppose, then, so it must be. I won't speak of it again. 
What were we saying? That she can’t bear to see you fighting for 
crumbs in the crowd, and it pains her, and wounds her—and 
me. Oh, Alan, don’t think we don’t see! Don’t I know you? 
Don’t I know you’d work your life out at what you hated, if you 
thought it right—and if you thought it would make you forget— 
things—a little? Yes: 7 know what makes you so eager to go 
where there’s fighting, and where nothing will remind you—I won’t 
speak of it again. But I know what ought to have been, and what 
ought to be, right or wrong—and I hate whatever has come between 
you and her. And you take it all as if—as if—sometimes I feel 
almost ready to hate you. No—don’t preach to me. I know that 
I’m not good ; I’m not just ; I want Bertha Meyrick for my sister. 
And I do understand mamma. She doesn’t know what has taken the 
heart out of you, and made you as eager to be a newspaper reporter 
as if going to France would bring you nearer to her.” 

Alan hardened again—his sister, also, seemed to have no mercy 
upon him; and in this mood she scarcely seemed to him the Helen 
of old, upon whose patience and courage he would once have 
counted more absolutely than upon his own. Surely the change he 
had been long observing in her, and to which he had been trying to 
blind himself, could not come from a mean and desperate regret for 
the outward things of the old life? Surely Helen’s spirit could not 
have broken down at the first trial? It would have been natural 
enough, though, in any other girl ; then, why should it be unnatural 
in her? A girl is but a girl, after all, he thought ; and then, though 
his belief in his sister Helen shrank, he brought himself to accept her 
for what she was, and to blame her no more. He was man enough, 
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and strong enough too, in his own and his father’s way, to find nothing 
to blame in weakness of any kind, so long as the weakness was a 
woman’s, and therefore womanly. 

But, if he could have read her heart, he would not have won- 
dered—he would have feared. 

No sort of selfishness had the remotest part in her regrets for the 
loss of Copleston. If it had not been for Alan, she would have 
been immeasurably proud to show how well she could bear ruin ; she 
would have borne it so easily, indeed, as to have but little reason for 
pride. Knowing nothing of love herself, she took the most romantic 
and highflown views of its rights and duties, especially of its rights, 
and would have mixed a good deal of scorn with her affection for 
her brother if he had let the possession of Copleston come between 
him and Bertha. But that the loss of Copleston should have come 
between him and her, she could only imagine in the dimmest 
fashion ; and she knew nothing of the stain upon his name and upon 
his mother’s which, in Alan’s mind, came between him and Bertha 
more than the loss of a hundred Coplestons. For that matter, even 
if she had known it, his ideas would have seemed morbid in the 
extreme. What would she have cared about the birth of a lover? It 
would be no fault of his if his shield had been covered out 
of sight with bend sinisters. Guessing little and knowing nothing, 
she could only see that Alan was breaking himself to pieces in a 
double battle for self-conquest and daily bread; that she and his 
mother, instead of being his helpers, were his burdens, and that he 
would end by drifting into the state of a plodding drudge, who has 
deliberately cut himself off from hope, and whose whole life is 
contained between the hours of rising and lying down. Her love 
for him did not blind her to his indifference to any sort of career 
for its own sake—girl though she was, she loved him all the better 
for the things that his mother wished, in her wisdom, to root up 
from him. Of course she over-coloured everything desperately, and, 
by putting herself in his place, multiplied all his own feelings, strong 
as they were, by at least ten, and sharpened them into swords. She 
translated his chronic numbness of life into a fever; and his resolute 
endurance into poignant suffering. A lover who has lost her whom 
he loves must surely live in a wasting fever, according to every 
recognised rule ; and if it was a sense of right or honour that had 
lost him to her, the fever must surely be doubled by the effort to 
keep it down. If she had been rebelling against one least single thing 
for her own sake, she would have been safe: she would soon have 
cut off her right hand and plucked out her right eye, and conquered 
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aerself far more triumphantly than he could ever hope to. do.. But 
is not unselfishness so great and rare a virtue as to cover all the sins 
that we can dream of committing—for the sake of others? In what 
comes to a girl like Helen hand in hand with unselfishness, or 
rather as the natural fruit of that bewildering blossom, how can 
she even suspect poison and wrong? For Alan she could hate, 
rebel, dream and brood over the possible chances of giving him 
back his life at any cost to herself, and wait—not patiently, though 
with but little hope—for whatever opportunity might deliver his 
enemy into her hands. In selfishness there must needs be safety 
of some sort, and she had none. 

But, as yet, she could only brood and dream impatient dreams, 
watching over Alan, and seeing in him all that her nature made her 
see. No wonder that she was drifting beyond the reach of his know- 
ledge, and even beyond her own. Even could he have read her 
through and through, he would have comprehended nothing. Brother 
and sister, under the influence of Mrs. Reid’s wisdom and provi- 
dence-making, were drifting as far apart as if, instead of having had 
but one life between them, they had grown up at opposite ends of 
the world. Her part of the burden was to wake every morning to a daily 
growing sense of the need of doing all things for Alan, and with this 
grew the sense of her hopelessness of ever being able to do one least 
thing. What could she do, a mere weak girl, with her hands tied on 
all sides, without weapon, or strength, or knowledge, to remove the 
mountain? Some demon or other must have been strangely remiss, 
when there was a heart so eager for work, to give her nothing to do. 
Or else some good spirit must have been mad enough to amuse 
himself with guarding Mrs. Reid’s work from harm to Helen. 

She could have told, and never asked herself, why ; but some 
instinct had seized at once upon the name of Gideon Skull. Perhaps 
it was only that, since her declaration of war against Waldron in 
Hillswick churchyard, her dreams and her desires had proved so 
barren as to catch at straws. It seemed so small a thing that Gideon 
Skull should have crossed the path of their lives again only for such 
a trifle as to give Alan a place on a newspaper. Men whose coming 
means death and ruin and mystery do not appear unless destiny has 
real need of them. She had never seen the man’s face, or heard 
his voice, and so had been driven to make a portrait of him more in 
accordance with his name than with reality ; and her mother’s story 
of his youth and of his marvellous rise was in itself of a nature to 
strike the fancy of a girl who was ignorant of the mere alphabet of 
the world. He must, in strength of purpose and passion, be a man 
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of a very different mould from that of her father, or of Alan, or of 
Doctor Bolt, or of any man whom she had ever known. He could 
not, after all, be the mere respectable tradesman, whatever less or 
more he might be. Her hands, groping about after a fulcrum, might 
have fallen upon his name, because there was no other ; but, whether 
by accident, or instinct, or presentiment, it was certainly on his name 
that they fell. 

“What sort of a man is this Gideon Skull?” she asked, rather 
abruptly. 

“ Oh, he seems a good sort of fellow enough,” said Alan, * what- 
ever he may have been in his time. Plenty of good fellows haven’t 
set out with being saints, you know. But you know what my mother 
thinks about things, and you know what Hillswick is—a place where 
nobody can look over a hedge without being sentenced straight off 
for horse-stealing. Depend upon it, the devil isn’t half as black as 
he’s painted, Nell, and in Hillswick not one quarter. At any rate, 
he’s shown himself a good fellow to me.” Which may be taken as 
the key of Alan’s change of opinion concerning Gideon. He could 
not owe the value of a straw to any man without repaying it, and 
he was driven to repay the gift in his heart, since he had no other 
way. 

“ But, I mean, what does he look like?” asked Helen. 

“‘That’s what a girl means, is it, by what sort of a man? _ I can’t 
tell you much about his eyes and complexion, but he’s got plenty of 
chest and shoulders ; and as to height, we’re about the same. I should 
say he’d ride thirteen stone.” 

“ Alan, I should like to see him.” 

“You want to see him?” 

“Yes—really I do.” 

“No, Nelly. You're not likely to see him—and—well, I have no 
sort of objection or prejudice about him myself, but—well, a man 
doesn’t bring everybody home. Fancy the mother letting any human 
being from Hillswick see us as we are! What do you want to see him 
for, Nelly? You wouldn’t care to know him; he is a good fellow, 
but, after all, there’s good and good, you know.” 

“ You know it is nothing of that sort, Alan. I don’t care to know 
him—but I want to see him, that’s all, if it’s only out of curiosity. 
It’s a long time since I’ve let myself have a whim—and—Alan, I 
fancy that I can tell better than you can, somehow, if he is really 
a friend. You don’t look at men’s faces ; I do.” 

“ Nonsense, Nell—as if a man doesn’t know a man better than a 
woman can! We don’t humbug one another. What but friendliness can 
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there be in this affair? Come—it’s not like you to be suspicious, 
Nelly. I’m not likely to be intimate with him or with anybody else, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

“T don’t mean that—I mean 

“Nelly,” said Alan very gravely, “if you think you will learn 
anything by seeing Gideon Skull—remember your promise to me.” 

“ Then—Gideon Skull does know?” 

** Nelly!” 

“What did I say? I only asked you——” 

“You asked me a question. Dear Nelly, haven’t you found out 
that when I say I can answer wo question, I mean what I say? Do 
you suppose I like secrets for their own sake—and secrets from you?— 
that I would have the least from you, except to keep you from harm?” 

“ And that is why you don’t want me even to see Gideon Skull? 
Do you think ” That I will get out of him what you will not 
tell me,” she was going to say; but the simplest of all reasons held 
her tongue. 

“T think neither the mother nor you would care to know him— 
that’s all ; perhaps, if I ever come to know him better, I shall know 
that better, too. Don’t be afraid, Nelly ; I’m not likely to come to 
any harm—only, as far as I’m concerned, I must take him as I find 
him, and I think I know a straightforward man when I see one. . . . 
There ; I’ll go out for an hour, and get hold of some of the papers : 
it won’t do to let the Argus people find out how little I know.” 

He left her with, for the first time, something definite for her 
thoughts to gather round. Clearly Gideon Skull was in the secret 
of what had happened, whatever it might be. Perhaps, whether he 
were friend or foe, there might be no objection on his part to her 
knowledge—and how could she dream of acting so long as she knew 
nothing? It was tantalising that this man should be in the world, 
nay, in the same town, and yet as far out of her reach as if he were a 
thousand miles away. 

Was there no help for it? Most assuredly there could be none 
while living as she and her mother lived now : there would be less 
than none if Alan went away. No—without knowledge, there could 
be no dream of action : and there would be no chance of knowledge 
unless she could gain it from this man, Even that was a forlorr 
hope : but there was no better. 

Not that her thoughts were unmixed with other matters. This 
was at the root of them all: but she was also bitterly troubled by 
her more everyday share in the burden under which Alan had been 
trying to put his shoulders. They had not yet reached the point of 
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absolute need, thanks to some arrangements that Mrs. Reid had been 
able to make—neither she nor Alan knew exactly how—about some 
small property of her own : but the point was nearing, and she was 
trying to find out, by taking much thought, how to put her own 
shoulder to the wheel. Of that, also, she had to think alone, for her 
mother would not listen to any such suggestion ; and as to Alan—the 
idea of his sister’s working while he had a finger left him would have 
been simply inconceivable to him. The oldest possible fashioned 
views as to a woman’s rights had prevailed at Copleston, and 
certainly did not include the right of working for herself, or fora 
man, while there was a whole man left in the world. And, like 
Alan, she could think of nothing that she was fit for. She could not 
profess to teach—she had only the commonest accomplishments, such 
as may be picked up by a girl who has been brought up in a country 
house, lived an out-of-door life, and never been to school : she could 
not even go out for an American newspaper to the seat of war. Hope- 
lessly she seemed cut off from every mission but that of putting all 
the strength and wit she had into working for Alan and Bertha 
against the world. And—so fate would have it—she might just as 
well sit down and tell herself that she had no mission on earth but 
to dream of becoming a Queen. 

“ A gentleman, miss, to see Mr. Reid,” said the one servant of 
the house. 

“To see my brother? He is just gone out.” 

“ Shall I say so, miss? Here’s his card.” 

“Yes.” She looked, with no curiosity, at the card. “ No— 
wait—you had better ask him in here—if he has any message for my 
brother, he can leave it with me——” 

She turned nearly as hot and as cold at once as Fatima when she 
turned the key of the secret chamber in her hands. Even so Helen 
handled the card. There may be such things as chance, but no chance 
could have given magic to her will, and, as if in direct and instant 
answer to it, brought her face to face with Gideon Skull. 


(Zo be continued.) 








NOTES ON INFINITY. 


ERE it not for the infinities by which he is surrounded, man 

might believe that all knowledge is within his power— 

at least, that every kind of knowledge is, to a greater or less degree, 
masterable. Men have analysed, one by one, the mysteries which 
surround the very great and the very little. On the one hand they 
have penetrated farther and farther into the star-depths, and have 
brought from beyond the remotest range of the telescope infor- 
mation not only as to the existence, but as to the very constitution 
of the orbs which people space. We know the actual elements which 
build up worlds and suns on the outskirts of our present domain 
in space; and that domain is widening year by year, and century by 
century, as telescopes of greater power are constructed and greater 
skill acquired in their use. On the other hand, men have not only 
analysed the minutest structure of organic matter, have not only 
dealt with the movements of molecules and even of atoms, but they 
have inquired into the motions taking place in a medium more 
ethereal than matter as commonly understood—a medium utterly 
beyond our powers of direct research, and whose characteristics are 
only indirectly inferred from the study of effects produced by its 
means. Such is the extreme present range of man’s researches in the 
direction of the vast on the one hand and the minute on the other; 
and at first sight this range seems to include all that is or can 
be. For if the portions of the universe to which man cannot now 
penetrate, or may never be able to penetrate, resemble in the general 
characteristics of their structure and constitution the portions which 
he can examine, then, though he may examine but a part, he has 
in reality sampled the whole. And again, if the intimate structure of 
matter forming the visible universe, and the structure of that far 
subtler matter which forms the ether of space, represent the ultimate 
texture—so to speak—of the universe, then in the analysis of the 
minute also man has attained a similar success. We might thus 
recognise the possibility of that which a French philosopher has 
called the “Scientific Apotheosis of Man:” in this sense, that, so far 
as quality of knowledge is concerned (as distinct from range of 
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knowledge), men may become as gods, knowing all things, and even 
in the fulness of time able to discern good from evil, distinguishing 
that real good which exists in what, with our present knowledge, 
seems like absolute evil. 

But so soon as we consider the infinite, the absolute necessity, 
according to our conceptions, of infinity of space and time, if not of 
matter and of energy, we recognise not only that there is much 
to which our researches can never be extended, but that the know- 
ledge which is unattainable infinitely transcends that which is attain- 
able. Take, for instance, the infinity of space. If we could suppose 
that the extremest possible range of telescopic vision fell short to 
some degree only of the real limits of the universe, we might not 
unreasonably believe that the unattainable parts were not unlike the 
portions over which our survey extends. But when we consider 
what infinity of space really means, we are compelled to admit that 
the portion of the universe which we have examined, or can con- 
ceivably examine, is absolutely as nothing—a mere mathematical point 
—compared with the actual universe. This being so, it would be 
utterly unreasonable to suppose that what we know of the universe 
affords any measurable indication of the structure of the rest. The 
part we know being as nothing compared with the whole, to assume 
that the remainder resembles it, is as unreasonable as it would be for 
a man who had seen but a single thread of a piece of cloth to attempt 
to infer from it the pattern of the whole. If such a man assumed 
that the whole piece was of one colour and made throughout of the 
same kind of thread, he would be much in the position of the man of 
science who should assume that the infinity of space surrounding 
the finite portion which we have examined, consists throughout 
of systems of suns—single, multiple, and clustered—attended by 
systems of planets. 

So again of the infinity of time. We know of certain processes 
which are taking place in that particular portion of time in which 
our lives are set, or over which our reasoning powers range ; inferring 
from the present what has happened in the remote past or will 
happen in the distant future. We trace back our earth to its begin- 
ning “in tracts of fluent heat,” or pass farther back to what Huxley has 
called the “nebulous cubhood” of the solar system, or even attempt 
to conceive how the system of multitudinous suns filling the depths 
of space may have been formed by processes of development. And 
looking forward to the future, we trace out the progress of processes 
arising from those earlier ones, recognising apparently the ultimate 
surcease of every form of life, the life of all creatures-living upon 
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worlds, of worlds themselves, of solar systems, of systems of such 
systems, and of even higher orders of systems. If time were but 
finite, if we could conceive either a beginning or an end of absolute 
time, we might fairly enough suppose that processes such as these, 
and the subordinate processes associated with them, were the fulfil- 
ment of time. But time being infinite, of necessity we have no more 
reason for supposing that what we are thus cognisant of in our domain 
of time resembles what takes place in other portions of time, than a 
man who listened for a single second to a concerted piece of music 
would have for imagining that the notes he heard during that second 
were continued throughout the whole performance. 

Combining the consideration of the infinity of space with that of 
the infinity of time, we have no better right to consider that we 
understand the operation of the mighty mechanism of the universe, 
than one who for less than a second should be shown the least 
conceivable portion of a mighty machine would have thereafter 
to assert that he understood its entire workings. The saying of 
Laplace (whom, however, Swedenborg anticipated) that “what we 
know is little, while the unknown is immense,” may truly be changed 
into this, that the known is nothing, the unknown infinite; for whatever 
is finite, however great, bears to the infinite a ratio infinitely small, 
or is to the infinite as nothing. A million, equally with a single unit, 
is as nothing compared with a number infinitely large ; a million 
years, equally with a single second, is as nothing compared with 
eternity. The whole of what modern astronomy calls the universe 
is, equally with the minutest atom, as nothing compared with infinite 
space. “System of nature!” exclaims Carlyle justly; “to the wisest 
man, wide as is his vision, nature remains of quite infinite depth, of 
quite infinite expansion, and all experience thereof limits itself to 
some few computed centuries and measured square miles.” 

Let us consider, however, whether, after all, we must admit that 
space is infinite or time eternal. Remembering that space and time 
are forms of thought, and that the ideas of infinite space and infinite 
time are inconceivable, may it not be that, though we cannot escape 
the inconceivable by rejecting these infinities, we may nevertheless 
be able to substitute some other conditions less utterly oppressive 
than they are? 

So far as time is concerned, no attempt has been made, so far as 
I know, in this direction. It does not seem easy to imagine how 
time can be regarded as other than infinite. We should have entirely 
to change our conception of time, for instance, before we could 
regard it as self-repeating. We can readily conceive the idea of a 
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sequence of events being continually repeated, and thus assign a 
cyclical character to-occupied time. But if we thus imagined. that 
all the events now taking place had occurred many times before and 
will occur many times again, always in the same exact sequence, the 
cycles thus imagined would only be new and larger measures of 
absolute time. Though infinitely extended in duration, according to 
our conceptions, they could no more be regarded as bearing a 
measurable ratio to time itself than the seconds or minutes into which 
we divide the part of time in which we live bear a measurable ratio 
to the duration, past, present, and future, of the visible universe. 

I am not, indeed, prepared to admit that a more successful effort 
has hitherto been made, or can be made, to indicate the possibility 
that space may not be infinite. Some eminent masters of mathe- 
matical analysis, whose acumen and profundity are justly celebrated, 
have expressed their acceptance of certain views presently to be 
described,” which suggest the possibility that space may be finite ; 
but I find nothing either in their reasonings on this special subject, or 
in their writings generally, to suggest that they have the same mastery 
of geometrical as they have of analytical relations in mathematics. 
Nay, I venture to say that no competent geometrician who examines 
their reasoning can fail to recognise a confusion of thought, an 
indistinctness of mental vision, so soon as they pass from the verbal 
and mathematical expression of space relations, to the consideration 
of those relations themselves. Before considering the position they 
endeavour to maintain, let us briefly inquire into the general con- 
siderations which present themselves when we ee the 
relations of space as they appear to our conceptions. 

It must. be admitted at the outset (and no doubt in this we may 
recognise a reason for the diversity of view which appears to exist), 
that no theory of the finiteness of space can possibly be more utterly 
inconceivable than the idea of infinite space itself. And by incon- 
ceivable I do not mean merely that which is beyond our power of 
picturing mentally ; for many things which not only exist, but can be 
measured and gauged, cannot possibly be pictured in our minds. No 
man, for instance, can form a clear mental picture of the dimensions 
of our earth, still less of Jupiter or of the Sun; while the distances ot 
the stars—distances which dwarf even the dimensions of the Sun into 
. insignificance—are, in the ordinary use of the words, absolutely incon- 

ceivable. Yet, though we cannot picture these dimensions, we find 
no difficulty in admitting. their actual existence. They are merely 
multiples of dimensions with which we are already familiar. But 
Absolute infinity of space is unlike aught. that the mind of man has 
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hitherto been able to conceive. Aristotle well indicated this in his 
celebrated argument for the finiteness of the universe, that argument 
of which Sir J. Herschel truly said that, though wxansweradie, it never 
yet convinced mortal man. The straight line joining any two points 
in space, be they where they may, is finite, because it has two definite 
terminations ; therefore the universe itself is finite. Equally unan- 
swerable, however, though also equally unsatisfactory, is the retort in 
favour of the infinity of space. The straight line joining any two 
points in space, de they where they may, can be produced to any 
distance in the same straight line,' in either direction, and therefore 
no point on the produced line on either side can be regarded as its 
extremity ; such lines being therefore infinite, the universe is infinite. 

But it may be well to consider what we mean bya straight line— 
the absolute straight line of geometry.. It is held by many mathe- 
maticians that our conceptions of points, lines, surfaces, figures, and 
so forth, in space are entirely derived from our experience of 
material points, lines, surfaces, figures, and so on. Assuming this to 
be so, what is the conception of straightness in a line joining two 
points? It appears to me that when we trace back the conception to 
its origin, we find the idea of a straight line joining two points to be 
that of a line, such that, if one so placed the eye that the two points 
appeared to coincide, the line itself thus seen endwise would appear as 
a point. This, if not the only independent test that can be applied 
to any material line, in order to determine its straightness, is certainly 

1 It is singular that the elementary ideas of geometry are introduced at the 
very beginning of any inquiry into the subject of infinity of space. The three 
postulates of the geometry of the line and circle present to us :—First, Aristotle’s 
argument for a finite universe ; secondly, the counter argument for infinity of 
space ; and, thirdly, the thought of Augustine (commonly attributed to Pascal) that 
the universe has its centre everywhere and its circumference nowhere. Let it be 
granted, says the first postulate, that a straight line may be drawn from any one point 
to any other point ; the second says, let it be granted that any finite line may be pro- 
duced to any distance in the same straight line ; the third, let it be granted that a 
circle may be described with any centre and at any distance from that centre. The 
first is Aristotle’s statement; the second is the counter-statement; the third is 
equivalent to the assertion that every point in the whole of space may be taken as a 
centre, and that there are no limits whatever to the distance at which a circle may 
be described around any point as centre. In like manner with the definitions and 
axioms. The idea of infinity is implicitly involved, and all but explicitly indicated, 
in the definition of parallel straight lines ; and before we can accept the doctrine 
of the possible existence of a fourth dimension in space, through which doctrine 
alone (so far as can be seen) the infinity of the universe can be questioned, we 
must reject the axiom that two straight lines cannot enclose a space ; or rather the 


wider axiom which Euclid should have adopted (since he makes, in reality, 
repeated use of it), that two straight lines which coincide in two points coincide 


in all points. 
EE2 
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the best. Stretching a fine thread is either not a perfect test or not 
an independent test. If the two points are on a flat surface we can 
stretch a string from one to the other, because the flat surface affords 
suitable resistance to the string’s tendency to bend ; but the flatness 
of the surface is a quality of precisely the same kind as the straight- 
ness of the line, and unless we are assured that the surface is flat we 
cannot be sure that the stretched string is not curved. Without a 
supporting surface we may be absolutely certain that the string is 
curved, however slightly ; for the string, having weight, hangs (no 
matter how strongly it may be pulled) in the curve called the 
catenary, no force, however great, being able to pull any string, 
however short, into adso/ute straightness. An objection might be 
urged, in like manner, against the visual test ; because air is a trans- 
parent medium, and no finite portion of air being ever of constant 
heat and density throughout, the rays of light must always be bent, 
however slightly, in traversing any portion of air, however minute—so 
that, in fact, we cannot look quite straight through even a stratum of 
air only a single inch in thickness. The visual test, however, is 
independent, and, imagining vision to take place through a vacuum, 
we can at least conceive this test being absolutely perfect. This 
idea, then, of a finite straight line may be regarded as that of a line 
which, looked at endwise, would appear as a point. And we may 
extend this conception to lines of indefinitely enormous. length. 
Thus, suppose there are two stars optically close together, though 
really separated by many million times the distance which separates 
our sun from us, and that, owing to the motion of one or both, they 
draw optically nearer together until at length they appear as one, 
and this by so perfect an accordance of direction that, if telescopic 
power could be enormously increased, the centres of their two 
discs would be optically coincident. Then a straight line joining 
these two centres would be one which, if it were a material line 
visible through the substance of the nearer star, would be optically 
reduced to a point—supposing for the sake of argument that the two 
stars, after being carricd by their proper motions into the required 
positions, were reduced to rest. 

The italicised words may seem unnecessary, but in point of fact 
they are only a part of what is necessary; by themselves they are 
absolutely insufficient. If a telescopist living for a few odd millions 
of years could from a fixed standpoint watch two stars gradually 
approaching by their proper motion until they apparently coincided, 
one lying at an enormous distance beyond the other, and at that 
very instant those swiftly moving stars were brought to rest, they 
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would not really be in a straight line with the observer’s eye. For 
he would see the nearer in the direction it had many years ago, 
when its light began the journey towards him ; while he would see 
the farther in the direction which it had at a much more remote 
epoch. And it would be these two positions, which the two stars 
occupied, not at the same time, but at times widely remote, which 
would be in a right line with the observer’s eye. If two stars really 
were brought by their proper motions into a straight line with the eye 
of an observer at a remote station, they would not seem to be coin- 
cident, and if they were then suddenly reduced to rest the observer 
would see them still apparently in motion, drawing nearer and nearer 
together until they apparently coincided. 

We see, then, that this optical test of the straightness of the line 
joining two points requires that the points should be at rest. 

I may here digress for a few moments to notice one very singular 
consequence of the effect of motion just mentioned. Conceive the 
production of a straight line joining two points to be effected under 
the visual test, the eye itself being the tracing point. ‘The eye is 
first placed so that the nearer point (close to the eye) is coincident 
apparently with the more remote, and then the eye recedes with 
infinite velocity, or at least with a velocity exceeding many million 
times the velocity of light. Then it would seem at first as though 
the eye must of necessity travel in a straight line ; but in reality this 
would only be the case if the two points were either absolutely or 
relatively at rest. If mot, then, paradoxical though it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true that the eye would have to travel in a series of whorls 
forming a mighty spiral, the path of the eye at a very great distance 
from the two points being almost at right angles to a really straight 
line joining the eye and the centre of gravity of the moving points 
(around which they would make their revolutions). 

The relation here considered is rather a singular one in itself (apart, 
I mean, from all question of infinity). It may be illustrated by a pheno- 
menon which occurred in December 1874, and will occur again in De- 
cember 1882—a transit of Venus. Suppose we see the disc of Venus at 
any instant projected as a round black spot on the very centre of the 
Sun’s face. Then one would say at a first view that at that moment the 
eye and the centres of the Sun and Venus were in a straight line. But 
this would not be exactly the case. For we see the Sun at any moment, 
not in his real direction, but in that towards which he lay some nine 
minutes before, light having taken that time in travelling to us from 
him ; and we see Venus at any moment, not in her real direction, 
but in that towards which she lay when the Sun’s light passed Aer. 
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As her distance from us varies widely, so the displacement due to 
the journey light has to take from her to reach us varies widely in 
relative amount, though, being always small, ordinary observation 
perceives no remarkable irregularity in her motions.'. When she is 
between the Earth and Sun, light takes about 2} minutes in reaching 
us from Venus ; and therefore we see her where she was 2} minutes 
before. All that we can say, then, from the observed fact that 
Venus is seen at any moment, apparently at the very centre of 
the Sun’s disc, is that a straight line from the eye to the place Venus 
occupied 2} minutes before is in the same direction as a straight line 
from the eye to the sun eight minutes before the moment of the 
observation. But the Earth is at the moment itself on the axis of 
Venus’s shadow cone. This axis, then, cannot be a straight line. 
Similar reasoning applies to all the planets, including the Earth. 
They do not throw straight shadows into space. This is the point 
to which I have wished to lead the reader’s attention. The axis of a 
planet’s shadow is the path which would be pursued by the eye in the 
case before considered, if the planet were taken for the nearer and 
the Sun for the more remote of the two objects ; and instead of this 
axis of the shadow lying, as one would expect, upon straight lines 
extending radially from the Sun, it is curved with a constantly 
increasing deflection, until in depths very remote from the sun it 
actually sweeps out figures shaped almost like circles! The shadow 
travels radially just as the light from the Sun does, simply because it lies 
between regions of light both receding radially from the Sun. Hence 


1 If light did not travel with a velocity enormously exceeding that of the 
planets in their orbits, they would seem to move very irregularly (at least, until 
the cause of the irregularity had been discovered); we should sometimes see Mars, 
for example, where he was a month or so before, sometimes where he was a year 
or so before—i.e., sometimes twenty or thirty millions of miles, sometimes two or 
three hundred millions of miles, from his true place. As it is, light crosses the 
greatest distance separating us from Mars in about twenty minutes, and the least in 
about four minutes, so that the irregularity in his apparent motions never amounts 
to more than the distance he traverses in about 16 minutes, or a little more than 
14,000 miles. If light travelled at the same rate as sound, it would have been 
absolutely impossible for men to interpret the apparent planetary motions, and the 
most erroncous ideas would inevitably have prevailed respecting the real motions. 
Even if the velocity of light had amounted to 20 or 30 miles per second, instead 
of its real value—about 186,000 miles per second—the true theory of the planetary 
movements would have seemed absolutely inconsistent with what the eyes would 
have seen. Even as it is, astronomy is directly opposed to the doctrine that seeing 
is believing. We see every celestial body, not where it is, but where it was. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that astronomy, in predicting the motions of the celestial 
bodies, as well as the occurrence of eclipses, transits, occultations, and so on, 
takes this circumstance fully into account. 
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the place reached by the shadow which Aad been just behind a planet 
in one part of its course will lie in the same direction from the Sun, 
only at a much greater distance, when the planet has performed any 
part of its circuit or any number of circuits. This being true for 
every position of the planet, it follows readily that when we connect 
together the various positions reached by the outward-travelling 
shadow, at any moment, they form a mighty shadow-spiral extending 
in a series of whorls infinitely into space, or at least.to a distance 
corresponding to that which light has traversed since first the planet 
became an opaque body, or the Sun began to pour light upon the 
planet (whichever of these two events was the later)—in other 
words, since first the planet cast a shadow. Thus, let p, py Ps Pa bE 

















Shape of a Planet's Shadow. 
the path of a planet about the Sun S, and let the planet be at f,, then 
the shadow extends outwards from ,. Let us see what shape it 
will have. The shadow which had been behind the planet when last 
at ~, has gone to P,, A, P, being the distance traversed by light 
during one revolution of the planet. -That which was behind the 
planet when last at 4, has gone to P,, J, P,. being the distance 
traversed by light in three-quarters of a revolution.’ Similarly, we get 
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P, for the place reached by the shadow which had been behind 
the planet when last at f;, 4; P3 being the distance traversed by 
light during half a revolution; and P, for the place reached by the 
shadow which had been behind the planet when last at f,, p, Py 
being the distance traversed by light in a quarter of a revolution of 
the planet. The shadow’s axis then lies along the curve f, P, P; P, Pj. 
But this is not the whole shadow. The shadow which had been behind 
the planet when last time but one at /,, has been all the time travel- 
ling outwards, and is now at Q,, P, Q, being equal to A, P, ; and 
similarly we get other points of another whorl Q, Q; Q, Q,, the 
radial breadth, a 4, between the two whorls being everywhere equal to 
the distance traversed by light during one revolution of the planet. 
Outside this whorl there is another, another beyond that, and so on 
for as many whorls, in all, as the planet has made revolutions since it 
first began to cast a shadow. The radial breadth between two suc- 
cessive whorls is always the distance traversed by light during a 
revolution of the planet, and as the distance of the whorls increases 
this breadth bears a smaller and smaller proportion to the size of the 
whorl, whose shape therefore becomes more and more nearly circular, 
though of course there is always the gap P, Q, between the two 
ends. In the case of our earth, this gap is equal to light’s journey in 
a year, or to about one-third of the distance separating us from the 
nearest fixed star; yet the greatest radius of the whorl corresponding 
to the year 876 of our era exceeds the least in no greater degree than 
1,000 exceeds 999. 

It is strange to reflect that this mighty shadow-whorl is even now 
conveying into depths of space, so remote that to our conceptions 
their distance is infinite, a material record of the actual beginning of 
our earth’s existence as a shadow-throwing body. All the other 
planets of our own system, and whatever worlds there are circling 
around the multitudinous suns peopling space, have in like manner 
their vast whirling shadows, various in shape according to the 
varying motions of the planets, and greater or less in their extension 
according to the greater or less duration of planetary life. These 
mighty interlacing shadows are all the time in motion with a velocity 
altogether beyond our conceptions, yet so minute, compared with the 
dimensions of the shadow, that hundreds of years produce no 
appreciable change in the siafe of the remoter whorls. It will be 
understood, of course, that the shadows are not such shadows as 
human vision could perceive. Neither light-waves nor the absence 
of light-waves in the xther of space could be recognised as we 
recognise light and darkness. Only when some opaque obiect is 
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placed in any region of space can ordinary vision determine whether 
light is passing there or not. Moreover, the shadows I have been 
speaking of are not black shadows even in this sense. They are 
only regions of space where the light which would else have arrived 
from the Sun has been to some finite, but very small, degree reduced 
through the interposition of a planet. Yet it is easy to conceive 
that beings living in the universe of zther, as we live in our universe 
of matter, might clearly perceive these shadows—these*regions where 
the ether is less or more disturbed by the undulations forming what 
we call light ; and if we adopt the thought of Leibnitz, that the 
universe is the sensorium of God, then these mighty interlacing 
shadows swiftly rushing through His omnipresent brain convey to 
His mind such evidence as their shape and nature can afford 
respecting the past history of the worlds peopling space. Here, 
also, let this strange point be noted. If a Being thus sentient, 
through and by all space, conceived the idea of straight lines after 
the manner described above, regarding, to wit, the prolongation of the 
line joining two points as that line in space from every point of which 
at the moment the two points would seem as one, then in His mind 
straight lines would correspond with the shadow axes just dealt with, 
and would only be really straight if the two points were at rest. To 
His conceptions, then—always on the assumption I have just made— 
the straight line joining the sun and earth would, if produced far 
enough, become almost circular, and form an endless spiral. Still 
referring to His conceptions of such a line, not to the real shadows 
before dealt with, it would not matter whether the line joining the 
earth and sun were produced beyond the earth or beyond the sun ; 
in either case it would extend outwards into space in an infinite 
series of whorls. Thus two mighty series of interlacing whorls! 
would be mistakenly conceived of as a straight line. 

It is something like this error which the advocates of the new 
ideas concerning space suggest as possibly affecting the ordinary 
geometrical conceptions respecting straight lines, and so falsifying all 
our ideas respecting the universe. Conceive, they say, the primary 
geometrical ideas of creatures living in a world of one dimension. 
They would know nothing of breadth or thickness, but of linear 
extension only. And we can readily imagine that such creatures 


' The student of geometry will not need to be told that a spiral formed in the 
manner illustrated in the figure is what is called the spiral of Archimedes, and 
that for completeness it requires the second infinite series, travelling the other 
way round, but in other respects precisely like the first series, whorl for whorl. 
Each whorl of one series cuts each whorl of the other once and once only, 
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might conceive their world infinite in extension ; because all lines in 
it must be supposed capable of being indefinitely produced,:still 
remaining in it. Yet in reality the universe in which such creatures 
existed might be finite even as respects its single dimension ; for the 
line in which these imaginary creatures lived might be curved and, 
returning into itself, be limited in actual length. ‘Thus, while a line 
could be infipitely produced in this singly dimensioned world, the 
world itself in which such infinite extension of lines could be effected 
would be finite. Conceive, again, the case of a world of two dimen- 
sions only—length and breadth without thickness. The creatures 
in this world would be mere surfaces, and their ideas would neces- 
sarily be limited to surfaces. All those portions of our geometry 
which relate to plane figures and plane curves would lie within their 
grasp, while not only would they be unable to deal with questions 
relating to solids or curved surfaces, or curved lines not lying in one 
plane, but the very idea of a third dimension would be utterly in- 
conceivable by them. Now, while these creatures might have, as we 
have, the conception of straight lines, and might postulate, as we do, 
that such lines when finite may be indefinitely produced, so that 
they would have ideas like ours respecting infinite extension in 
length and breadth, it might very well be that the surface in 
which they lived, being curved and re-entering into itself, would no 
more be infinite than the surface of a globe or an egg. Moreover, 
and this is a point very specially insisted upon by those whose 
reasoning I am reproducing, it might well be that different portions 
of the curved surface in which they resided might. be differently 
curved (as the end of an egg is differently curved from the middle 
parts), and geometrical relations derived from the experience of 
creatures living in one portion of this curved surface might not by 
any means correspond with those which they would have deduced 
had their lot been cast in another portion of the same surface. For 
instance, in the case of two triangles belonging to one portion of the 
surface, two sides enclosing an angle of one might be severally equal 
to two sides enclosing an angle of the other, and the perfect equality 
of the two triangles might be tested by superposition in our region 
of this surface world ; but a triangle having two sides and the enclosed 
angle respectively equal to those of another in a different part of that 
world, might not admit of being superposed on this last. This can 
easily be shown by drawing two triangles, one on the end of an egg 
and the other on the middle of the egg, each triangle having two 
sides of given length and at a given inclination : it will be found that 
if the corresponding pieces of shell are cut out they cannot be exactly 
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superposed. Not only is this so, but if two triangles, each having 
two sides of given length and at a given inclination, be drawn in 
different positions on the middle of the egg, they cannot be super- 
posed, simply because at that part of the egg the curvatures in different 
directions are different. A line drawn lengthwise with respect to the 
egg belongs to a larger curve than a line drawn square to it. On 
the contrary, at the two ends of the egg, and there alone, the curva- 
tures in all directions are alike, and therefore at either of these spots 
triangles of the kind described could be superposed, but not elsewhere. 
Thus the geometry of one part of such a surface differs essentially 
from the geometry of other parts; and creatures living on a portion 
of a surface of that kind would be altogether mistaken in supposing 
that throughout their world the same geometrical laws held which 
experience derived from their own region of that world seemed to 
suggest. 

The application of all this is obvious. We live in a world of 
three dimensions, and cannot conceive the existence cf a fourth 
dimension. Length, breadth, and thickness seem, of necessity, to be 
the only possible measures of space. But as creatures living in a 
world of one dimension would be mistaken in assuming, as they 
unquestionably would, that there could be no other dimension—as, 
again, creatures living in a world of two dimensions would be mis- 
taken in assuming that a third dimension was impossible—so may we 
be mistaken in assuming that there can be no other dimension than 
length, breadth, and thickness. Hence those who adopt the reason- 
ing I have described believe in the possible existence of a fourth 
dimension in space. Nor can any reason be perceived why a fifth or 
sixth dimension, or an infinite number of dimensions, may not be 
regarded as possible, if the reasoning be only admitted on which has 
been based the possibility of a fourth dimension. 

Again, as creatures living in a world of one dimension or of two 
dimensions might mistakenly imagine their world infinite in exten- 
sion in its single dimension or in its two dimensions—whereas in one 
case it might be any closed curve, and in the other any continuous 
curved surface—so may we also be mistaken in supposing our world 
infinite in extension throughout its three dimensions. It may in 
some way (which we can no more conceive than creatures possessed 
with the idea that they lived in a world of two dimensions could con- 
ceive the idea of the curvature of their world, which, of course, 
involves really a third dimension) possess a kind of curvature which 
makes it a world of four dimensions (or more), and may be no more 
infinite than the circuit of a ring on the surface of a globe is infinite. 
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' Yet again, the geometry of creatures living on a curved line of on 
a curved surface, but who supposed they lived on a straight line or a 
plane surface, would fro ¢anto be inexact. For instance, creatures 
living on the surface of a sphere enormously large compared with 
their own dimensions, would readily deduce the relation that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, for their plane 
geometry would be as ours ; yet this relation would not be strictly 
true for their world, the three angles of a triangle described on a 
spherical surface being constantly in excess of two right angles. In 
like manner the relations of our geometry, linear, plane, and solid, 
may be inexact. The lines we consider straight lines may in reality 
be curved. Our parallel lines may in reality, if only produced far 
enough, meet on both sides, just as two parallel lines marked on 
a sphere meet necessarily if produced, and in fact enclose a space. 
Or, instead of that, a contrary relation may hold, and whereas, accord- 
ing to our present geometry, a straight line through a given point 
must occupy a certain definite position if it is not to meet another 
straight line (in the same plane), however far it may be produced, it 
may be that in reality the former line might be swung round through 
some finite, though small, angle, and in every one of the positions it 
thus assumed possess the property of parallelism, never meeting 
the other line, however far both might be produced.! 


? This is no mere reductio ad absurdum. Lobatchowsky, who has been com- 
pared by a skilful student of the new ideas with Copernicus, has framed a 
system of geometry on this very assumption. Before quoting Professor Clifford’s 
account of Lobatchowsky’s work in this direction, I venture to quote Clifford’s 
remarks on the general question, in order that the reader may not imagine that 
what I have said above respecting the new geometry is drawn from my own 
imagination only. I remind the readerthat Professor Clifford was a skilful analyti- 
cal mathematician, and that he was professedly expounding the ideas of Helmholtz, 
Riemann, Lobatchowsky, and others of admitted skill in mathematics. ‘‘The 
geometer of to-day,’’ says Clifford, ‘‘ knows nothing about the nature of actually 
existing space at an infinite distance ; he knows nothing about the properties of 
this present space in a past or a future eternity. He knows, indeed, that the laws 
assumed by Euclid are true withan accuracy that no direct experiment can approach, 
not only in this place where we are, but in places at a distance from us that no as- 
tronomer has conceived ; but he knows this as of Here and Now ; beyond his range 
is a There and Then of which he knows nothing at present, but may ultimately 
come to know more. So there is a real parallel between the work of Copernicus 
and his successors on the one hand, and the work of Lobatchowsky and his suc- 
cessors on the other. In both of these the knowledge of immensity and eternity 
is replaced by knowledge of Here and Now. And in virtue of these two revela- 
tions” (the italics are mine), ‘‘ the idea of the Universe, the Macrocosm, the All, as 
subject of human knowledge, and therefore of human interest, has fallen to pieces.” 
Now, the work of Lobatchowsky is thus described by Clifford: ‘‘ He admitted 
that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, or that two lines which once 
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Thus, by conceiving the possibility of a fourth dimension in space, 
we find ourselves freed from the difficulties which our present geo- 
metrical conceptions force upon us. The universe need no longer 
be regarded as infinite. The straight lines which had been so 
troublesome are no longer troublesome, because they are no longer 
straight, but share the curvature of space. We may produce them as 
much as we please, but they all come round to the same point again. 
This at least will happen “on the supposition that the curvature of 
all space is nearly uniform and positive ” (that is, of the same nature 
as the curvature of a nearly globe-shaped surface considered with 
reference to the portion of space enclosed within it ; for, considered 
with reference to “all outside,” the curvature of a globe is negative). 
Professor Clifford thus sums up the benefits arising from these new 
ideas on the supposition just mentioned :— 


‘« In this case, the universe, as known, is again a valid conception, for the extent 
of space is a finite number of cubic miles. And this comes about in a curious 
way. If you were to start in any direction whatever, and move in that direction 
in a perfectly straight line, according to the definition of Leibnitz, after travelling 
a most prodigious distance, to which” the distance of the nearest star' ‘‘ would be 
only a few steps, you would arrive at—this place. Only, if you had started 
upwards, you would appear from below. Now, one of two things would be true. 
Either, when you had got half-way on your journey, you came to a place which 
is opposite to this, and which you must have gone through, whatever direction 
you started in” (just as, in whatever direction an insect might travel from any 
point on a sphere, he would pass through the point opposite from his starting- 
place, and that when he was half-way round); ‘‘ or else all paths you could have 
taken diverge entirely from each other till they meet again at this place” (just as 
the various paths by which an insect might proceed from any point on an anchor 
ring, moving always directly forwards, would all bring him back to his starting- 





diverge go on diverging for ever. But he left out the postulate about parallels,” 
(viz. that there is one position, and one only, jn which a straight line drawn through 
a point is parallel io a given straight line). ‘‘ Lobatchowsky supposed instead 
that there was a finite angle through which the second line must be turned after 
the point of intersection had disappeared at one end before it reappeared at the 
other.” This angle depends on the distance of the point from the line in such 
sort that the three angles of a triangle shall always be less than two right angles 
by a quantity proportional to the area of the triangle. ‘*‘ The whole of this geo- 
metry,” proceeds Clifford, ‘‘is worked out in the style of Euclid, and the most 
interesting conclusions are arrived at.” 

1 Ihave here departed from the text, but, that I may not be suspected of 
vitiating the passage, I quote Clifford’s exact words: ‘‘a most prodigious 
distance,” he says, ‘‘ to which the parallactic unit—200,000 times the diameter of 
the earth’s orbit—would be only a few steps.” I must confess I cannot see the 


advantage of inventing a word, and giving®a roundabout explanation of it, when 
the thing really signified is extremely simple. Science does not require to be thus 
fenced round from ordinary apprehension by sesquipedalian verbal stakes. 
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place, but would have no other point in common). ‘In the former case, every 
two straight lines in a plane meet in two points ; in the latter, they meet only in 
one. Upon this supposition of a positive curvature, the whole of geometry is far 
more complete and interesting ; the principle of duality, instead of half-breaking 
down over metric relations, applies to all propositions without exception. In 
fact, I do not mind confessing that I personally have often found relief from the 
dreary infinities of homaloidal space” ( that is, space where straight lines are 
straight, and planes plane; from the Greek dyads, /evel) ‘‘ in the consoling hope 
that, after all, this other may be the true state of things.” 


Now, with all respect for the distinguished mathematicians who 
have adopted the method of reasoning which I have briefly sketched, 
and which Professor Clifford thus eloquently sums up, I submit that 
the whole train of reasoning is geometrically objectionable, and that 
the very words in which those who adopt it are compelled to clothe 
their arguments and to express their conclusions should suffice to 
show this. To begin with, although it is unquestionably true that 
our ideas respecting the geometrical point, line, plane, circle, and so 
forth, are originally derived from experience, they in truth transcend 
experience. Thus, as the ancient geometers are said to have drawn 
figures on sand to illustrate their reasoning, and these figures were 
necessarily altogether imperfect representations of the figures as 
geometrically defined, we can imagine a gradually increasing 
accuracy in draughtsmanship, until at length only such lines as 
Rutherfurd has been able to draw on glass~—10,000, if I remember 
rightly, to the inch—might be used, or even lines very much finer. 
Yet the lines so drawn only differ in degree, so far as their departure 
from geometrical perfection is concerned, from the lines drawn on 
sand. We can imagine a continual increase of fineness until at 
length the errors from exactness would be less than those ethereally 
occupied spaces between the ultimate atoms of bodies which lie 
beyond the range of our microscopes. We might conceive a yet 
further increase of fineness, until irregularities in the actual consti- 
tution of the ether itself took the place of the gross irregularities of 
the lines once drawn on the sand. Or such irregularities might in 
turn be conceived to be reduced to their million millionth parts. 
Yet we are still as remote as ever from the geometrical line, simply 
because that is a conception suggested by ordinary lines, not a 
reality which can under any circumstances actually exist. And so 
of the straightness of lines, the planity of surfaces, and other like 
geometrical conceptions: they are transcendentalisms suggested 
only by experience, not in reality comparable with them any more 
than infinity of space is comparable with mere- immensity. To 
say, therefore, that geometrical lines, surfaces, and-so forth, may 
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be imperfect because space itself may be discontinuous, is to assert 
af them that possibly they may not be geometrical lines, . but only 
exceedingly delicate lines of the ordinary kind. To say again 
that geometrically straight lines may have their straightness vitiated 
by the curvature of space, is to say that they are not geometrically 
straight lines, but curved. I was about to say that it is as incon- 
ceivable that a straight line can, when produced far enough, return 
into itself, as to say that two things of any kind being added to two 
other things of the same kind make three or five things of that kind, 
and not four; but I remember that, among other objections to the 
validity of our primary conceptions, one has been urged against the 
mistaken notion that ev necessitate two and two make four. There 
may be regions of space or portions of eternity where, when two 
things are added to two, the sum is greater or less than four, and 
where in general our fundamental ideas about number may be 
altogether incorrect ; and in those or other regtons or times straight 
lines may be curved, and level surfaces uneven. Space also may 
there and then be discontinuous, the interstices being neither void 
nor occupied space ; and time may proceed discontinuously, being 
interrupted by intervals which are neither void nor occupied time. 
It can only be in those regions of space and in those portions of 
eternity that beings exist who can conceive the possibility of the 
creatures spoken of by Helmholtz, Clifford, and others, as having 
only length without breadth or thickness, or only length and breadth 
without thickness. Here and xow I apprehend that, though we may 
speak of such creatures, we cannot possibly conceive of them as 
actually existent. 

We might on this account, indeed, dismiss the one-dimensioned 
and two-dimensioned creatures and their mistaken notions, which 
cannot possibly affect ourselves who are unable to conceive either 
them or their notions. But we may admit for the sake of 
argument the possible existence and the possible mistakes of such 
creatures, and yet find no reason whatever to admit the possibility 
of a fourth dimension in space. Take the creatures living in-a 
surface. So long as the experience of such creatures was not 
opposed to the requirements of plane geometry, their conceptions 
and their experience would alike conform to the relations of our 
plane geometry. But if, after gradually widening their experience, 
they discovered that these relations were not strictly fulfilled— 
that, for instance, the three angles of a triangle were appreciably 
gteater than two right angles when the triangle was very large—the 
existence of a third dimension would present itself to their con- 
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ceptions, simply because it had in effect, as their geometricians 
would explain, become sensible to their experience. Its possibility 
would never have been beyond their power of conception, and it is 
not at all clear that such creatures, even without the lessons of 
actual experience, might not conceive the possible existence of 
matter on one side or the other of the surface in which they 
lived. In fact, it is not easy to see what should prevent them. 
Moreover, when they had made the discovery of a third dimen- 
sion in their own world, by finding in fact that the surface in 
which they lived was not plane, they would be unable to “ find relief 
from the dreary infinities of homaloidal space in the consoling hope” 
that their world, being curved, might therefore contain a finite number 
of square miles. They would simply have found that what had 
seemed the universe to them was in point of fact not the universe ; 
that the infinities of length and breadth which they had imagined as 
existing in their world lay really outside of it, in company with another 
infinity of which they had before (on Helmholtz’s assumption as to 
their mental condition) formed no conception. If we are really to 
admit with Helmholtz and Clifford the possible existence of creatures 
of one dimension or of two dimensions, and also to accept as certain 
the theory of these mathematicians that creatures of this kind could 
form no conception of dimensions other than those of their own 
persons, then we must accept all the consequences of these (unfor- 
tunately inconceivable) conceptions. Not only must we assert with 
Helmholtz and Clifford that these creatures would have been mis- 
taken at first in supposing their world necessarily infinite in the 
dimensions it possessed, but we must admit that they would have 
been mistaken later in supposing that the finiteness of their worlds 
was any proof of the finiteness of length and breadth. They would 
quite erroneously have come to the conclusion that they had mastered 
their old difficulties about infinite extension in these dimensions. 
The consoling hope which would buoy them up after their discovery 
would be an entirely deceptive one. Their world would be simply a 
spherical, spheroidal, or otherwise-shaped surface in space, surrounded 
on all sides by infinities, not only of length and breadth, but of depth 
also. Their second mistake would, in fine, be as preposterous as would 
have been the theory, could sane geographers ever have entertained 
it, that when our own earth had been shown to be a globe, the plane 
of the horizon had been proved not to be infinite, but to contain a 
finite number of square miles. If we must accept so much of the 
argument advanced by Helmholtz and supported by Clifford, the true 
analogue of the reasoning of the bi-dimensionists, on the part of us who 
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are tri-dimensionists, would be ¢4is—that we may one day discover 
the part of the universe we inhabit to be finite, the length and breadth 
and depth of our universe lying within the real infinities of length 
and breadth and depth, while to these infinities a fourth infinity, of a 
kind which we are at present unable to conceive, would by that 
discovery have been added to those which we already find sufficiently 
overwhelming. Thus the “consoling hope” of Professor Clifford, 
rightly apprehended, is in reality but a fresh cause of despair. 

In fact, it is easy to perceive on @ frior# grounds that this must 
be the case. For if we imagine a linear creature of advanced ideas 
arguing with his less thoughtful fellow lines as to the existence of 
breadth as well as length, we see that his argument would run some- 
what on this wise : “ You imagine mistakenly, my linear friends, that 
ail points lie in our line; but there may be, and I believe for my own 
part there are, points not in our line at all.” He would not say, “on 
one side of it or on the other,” simply because the conception of 
sides to their linear universe could not have been formed by his 
hearers. So with the planar folk. An advanced surface would 
reason that all lines and points were not necessarily in their world, 
but might be above or below their level. This idea, of points cutside 
the linear world in one case, or of points and lines outside the surface 
world in the other, would be an absolutely essential preliminary to 
any argument in favour of the possible curvature of a world of either 
kind, and therefore of the possible finiteness of either world. We 
can only make the analogy complete by reasoning that possibly 
there may be points outside what we call space, thence prove the 
possible curvature of space, and so infer the finiteness of space. But 
the possibie finiteness of space established by the assumption that 
there may be points outside of it, is not consoling to those who find 
the infinities of homaloidal space dreary ; and the fourth dimension 
called upon to relieve us from the dreary infinities of length, breadth, 
and depth, would only introduce a more awful infinity, just as surface 
infinity is infinitely vaster than linear infinity, and infinity of volume 
infinitely vaster than infinity of surface. Fortunately, length, breadth, 
and depth are the only conceivable infinities of space. The fearful 
quadri-dimensional infinity is as one of the spirits from the vasty deep 
over which Glendower boasted that he possessed controlling power. 
We may sfeak of infinities thus unknown, but, so far as conceiving 
them is concerned, “ they will not come when we do call for them.” 

I have said that the very words in which the advocates of the new 
ideas respecting space are compelled, not only to clothe their argu- 
ments, but to express their ideas, suffice to show that those ideas are 
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geometrically objectionable; and so far as thelr arguments are 
concerned, I think I have proved this, As for their conclusion, 
it seems only necessary to point out, that to say the extent of 
space is a finite number of cubic miles, is in reality equivalent to 
saying that it has a limiting surface: now, the mind is unable to 
conceive a surface which has not space on both sides of it. Thus 
there must, according to our conceptions, be space outside the 
surface supposed to include all space—which is absurd. I may 
add, though the argument is complete already, that whether a 
straight line as defined by Leibnitz can or cannot, when produced 
sufficiently far, return to the point from which it started, it is certain 
that the straight line as defined by Euclid cannot do so, nor can the 
straight line as conceived by Newton, or probably by any mathe- 
matician of geometrical tendencies. For Euclid defines a straight 
line as lying evenly between its extreme points; and a straight line 
which extends from one point and after an enormous journey returns, 
no matter by what course, to a point close by its starting-point (not 
to carry it on to the starting-point itself) cannot possibly be regarded 
as lying evenly between the starting-point and the point close by, 
which points are its extremities. And Newton, as we know, regarded 
a straight line as produced by the continuous motion of a point 
tending continually in one unchanged direction ; whereas a point 
which, after—no matter how long after—leaving a fixed point, is found 
travelling towards that point, can certainly not be regarded as travel- 
ling in the same direction all the time, but, on the contrary, its 
course must in the interim have changed through four right angles. 
But after all, the infinities which surround us—not only the in- 
finities of time and space, but the infinities also of matter, of energy, 
and of vitality, the infinity of the minute as well as the infinity of the 
vast—though inexpressibly awful, are not in truth “dreary.” It is, 
in fact, in such infinities alone that we find an answer to the mis- 
givings that arise continually within us as our knowledge widens. 
Were the universe finite in extent or in duration, the discoveries by 
which science is continually widening her domain in space and time 
would perplex us even more than they do at present. We should 
have to believe in the constant enormous expenditure of forms of 
force which there is no replacing, and whose transmutation to other 
forms implies a real waste of energy, if only the total supply of force 
is finite. As the action of processes of evolution is more clearly re- 
cognised, and seen to extend over longer and longer periods of time, 
we should seem to be continually tending towards the belief that 
from the very beginning there has been only evolution. If time were 
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regarded as finite, then the vast range of time over which the vision 
of science extends would seem dreary indeed, because, so far as the 
eye of science extends, no direct evidence of a Firat Cause could be 
perceived. So also of the minute. If men could really penetrate to 
the ultimate constitution of matter—if they could perceive the opera- 
tions of Nature within the corpuscules—we should find no means of 
conceiving how possibly the seemingly wasted energies of the percep- 
tible universe may have their use in processes affecting matter beyond 
our powers of perception. And it is only by imagining some such 
employment of the apparently lost energies of our universe that we 
can be led to the belief that our universe in turn receives constant 
supplies of energy from processes lost to our perceptions because of 
their vastness, as the processes taking place within the ether are lost 
to us because of their minuteness. Lastly, were it not for the infini- 
ties which are beyond our powers of conception, as well as of percep- 
tion, we should be logically forced, as it seems to me, into direct 
antagonism to the doctrine of a Being working in and through all 
things and during all time. For, step by step, knowledge:has passed 
onwards from the development of leaf and limb to the development of 
plant and animals, thence to the development of races and species, of 
flora and fauna, onwards still to the development of the earth and her 
fellow worlds, the development of solar systems ; and science bides 
her time to recognise the laws of development according to which 
systems of solar systems, and even systems of higher orders, have 
come into existence. In like manner, science has learned to look 
beyond the death of individuals and races, to contemplate the death 
of worlds, and systems of worlds, and systems of systems, to the death 
eventually of all, and more than all, the known portions of the 
universe. Had we to do with the finite only, in time and space, and 
in all that time and space contain, we might well shudder at the 
dreary wastes thus presented to us—space, time, matter, power, 
and vitality, all ultimately the spoil of Death. Even if we could re- 
cognise a Supreme Being existing amid these desolations, we could 
not reverence mere immensity of extent and duration without control 
over the progress of events and without purpose which could be con- 
ceived. But seeing that it is not immensity, but infinity, we have to 
deal with, and perceiving that our knowledge, no matter how widely 
it may extend its domain, still has in reality but an evanescent 
range—for the immense is nothing in presence of the infinite—we are 
no longer forced to this “ abomination of desolation.” Being able to 
gtasp the finite only, whereas the universe is infinite, reason com- 
pels us to admit that we can know absolutely nothing of the scheme 
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of the universe. It must ever remain as unfathomable as the infinite 
depths of space, as immeasurable as the infinite domain of time. We 
may reject this theory or that theory of supervision or control, or 
plan or purpose, or whatsoever name we choose to give to the un- 
knowable relations between all things and their God. When men 
assure us that God wills this, or designs that, or will bring about 
somewhat else, and still more when men pretend to tell us the nature 
or ways of God, we may, from the teachings of Nature, be able utterly 
to reject the doctrines thus propounded. But we cannot go further, 
and reject the general doctrine with which these special doctrines 
have been associated. We can say truly that the idea of a personal 
God, whatsoever attributes may be assigned to such a Being, is not 
only unintelligible, but utterly unimaginable ; and that those who tell 
us that they can conceive of such a Being, know not what they say; 
but we cannot reject the doctrine because it is inconceivable, for we 
have seen that we cannot reject the doctrines of infinity of time and 
infinity of space. Nay, so far are we from being justified in rejecting 
the belief in a Supreme Being because we cannot conceive such a 
Being, that, on the contrary, no Being of which we could conceive 
could possibly be the God of the utterly inconceivable universe. That 
God must of necessity be Himself inconceivable. ‘The most earnest 
believers, as well as the exactest students of science, can have but 
faith ; they cannot know— 


For knowledge is of things we see, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 





MRS. GLOVER. 


N Irish actor, calling himself Thomas Betterton, and fancifully 
claiming kindred with the famous English tragedian of that name, 
had for many years strolled the country a member of itinerant com- 
panies, figuring now upon this provincial stage, now upon that. His 
real name was probably Butterton ; he was born in Dublin ; his father 
and grandfather had filled the office of sexton to St. Andrew’s 
Church in that city. He was a skilled player, versatile, possessed of 
unbounded confidence in himself; he was prepared to shine alike in 
light comedy and heavy tragedy ; he was an accomplished dancer ; 
and he was the father of an Infant Phenomenon. Tate Wilkinson 
has related how, in 1786, his company in York was joined by Mr. 
Betterton from Edinburgh, to play the characters of Archer, Jaffier, 
&c. The actor, as Wilkinson writes, “had squandered a little for- 
tune at Newry and other towns in Ireland;” had been “bred a 
dancing-master,” and moved “with a grace,” his person being 
“remarkably genteel and elegantly made ;” he boasted a good voice, 
but did not sufficiently vary or modulate his. tones ; he had, more- 
over, “a rapid study, and many strong recommendations for the 
stage.” At the same time, it was charged against Mr. Betterton that 
he was over-fond of himself, and rated his own abilities too highly ; 
that his habits were extravagant, and that he always schemed and 
laboured “to manage his managers.” With Wilkinson Mr. Betterton 
remained some years, however; bringing upon the stage his little 
daughter, Miss Julia Betterton, to be known to a later generation— 
and to become famous, indeed—as Mrs. GLOVER, the best comic 
actress of her time. 

Julia Betterton was born at Newry on the 8th January,:779. At 
the earliest period possible she was pressed into the service of the 
drama ; she stepped, as it were, from her cradle on to the stage. Almost 
before she could stand she was required to represent Cupids and 
Fairies. Cordelio, the page, in the tragedy of “ The Orphan,” is said 
to have been the first “speaking part” she essayed. The celebrated 
Anne Bracegirdle, at the early age of six, and to the admiration of 
all beholders, had been the original Cordelio, a character described 
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as “of great importance to the play, as giving greater scope for the 
display of talent than any other juvenile part.” Little Miss Betterton 
further undertook the usual duties of what may be called the infantile 
repertory. During her father’s engagement with Tate Wilkinson she 
appeared as the Duke of York to the Richard III. of George 
Frederick Cooke ; and when, on the occasion of his benefit, that emi- 
nent tragedian condescended to personate Glumdalca, the Queen of 
the Giants, in Fielding’s burlesque of “Tom Thumb,” the clever 
little girl Julia Betterton was chosen to play the hero of the story. 
So charmed was Cooke with the spirited performance of the tinyactress, 
that he lifted her in his arms, we are told, and, “ placing her upon the 
palm of his hand, held her forth to receive the rapturous applause of 
the audience.” 

The drama finds occupation for players of all ages. At thirteen 
Miss Betterton was appearing with success as the hoydens and 
school-girls of comedy and farce ; she was still in her teens when 
-she first ventured to personate the leading heroines of tragedy. 
Without doubt she had been carefully instructed by her father, who 
showed alacrity too in receiving and applying to his own uses the 
earnings of his child. She had never sixpence “ to call her own,” as 
people said ; it was Mr. Betterton’s custom punctually to appropriate 
the handsome salary she received from the managers. In 1795 Miss 
Betterton, “ from Liverpool,” first appeared in Bath, then viewed as 
a sort of dramatic nursery, the favour obtained there being accounted 
a sure criterion of merit, and a foretaste of the popularity the per- 
former might rely upon enjoying in London. Her first character 
was Elwina in Hannah More’s tragedy of “ Percy”—in part an 
adaptation from the French, and now regarded as an inordinately dull 
production ; but from its first performance in 1777, “Percy” had 
been esteemed as a poetic work that afforded excellent opportunities 
to the players. That Miss Betterton set store upon her performance 
of Elwina may be judged from the fact that she decided to appear in 
that character when the time came for her entrance upon the London 
Stage. It was even thought worth while to revive “ Percy” in 1815 
for the sake of Miss O’Neill’s Elwina, Hazlitt writing upon the occa- 
sion ; “ We shall not readily forgive Miss Hannah More’s heroine 
Elwina for having made us perceive, what we had not felt before, 
that there is a considerable degree of manner and monotony in Miss 
O’Neill’s acting.” For Miss Betterton’s benefit at Bath, in 1795, 
“ Wild Oats” was produced, when she played Amaranth to the Rover 
of her father and the Sim of Elliston, the leading actor of the theatre. 
During three seasons at Bath the actress appeared as Desdemona, 
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Lady Macbeth, the Queen in “ Richard the Third,” Bellario in 
“ Philaster,” Ellen in “A Cure for the Heart-ache,” Julia in “The 
Way to get Married,” Marianne in “ The Dramatist,” &c. 

The fame of Miss Betterton’s success in Bath reached London, 
and Mr. Harris, the Covent Garden manager, was forthwith moved 
to offer her an engagement. Probably Mr. Betterton conducted the 
negotiation on his child’s behalf, for there was considerable haggling 
over the transaction. Hawes offered first £10 and then £12 per 
week, protesting that no performer engaged at his theatre was in 
receipt of a higher salary. Mr. Betterton, perceiving the manager’s 
eagerness, was in no haste to arrive at an agreement. At length the 
lady was secured to the London stage for a period of five years upon 
a salary beginning at #15 a week, and rising to £20: terms then 
thought to be liberal even to extravagance. It was perhaps a con- 
dition that Mr. Betterton should also be employed. He was no 
longer young, it is true, but he was still a serviceable actor, and it 
was thought he might render valuable assistance to his daughter. 
She appeared at Covent Garden as Elwina on the 12th of October, 
1797 A few nights afterwards her father presented himself to the 
London public as Castalio in “ The Orphan.” A little later, and Mr. 
and Miss Betterton were seen upon the stage together as Belcour and 
Charlotte Rusport in “The West Indian.” For some seasons Mr. 
Betterton continued a member of the Covent Garden company, sus- 
taining characters of considerable importance. Opportunity was even 
found to exhibit his skill as a dancer: he was selected by Mrs. Abing- 
ton to perform with her the mock minuet in “High Life Below 
Stairs,” presented on the occasion uf her benefit in 1798. 

The success of the new Elwina was complete, but there were 
difficulties in the way of her rapid advance. The Covent Garden 
company was so numerous that Miss Betterton was only occasionally 
called upon to appear. She found a formidable rival in Miss 
Campion, known also as Mrs. Spencer and afterwards as Mrs. Pope ; 
while the two distinguished actresses, Mrs. Crawford and Mrs. 
Abington, had been persuaded to return to the stage for a while and 
resume the chief characters in tragedy and comedy respectively. 
There are princesses whose religious convictions are kept in solution, 
as it were, to be precipitated when the particular creed professed by 
the prince they are to marry has been clearly ascertained; in like 
manner Miss Betterton’s histrionic inclinations were for some time held 
suspended, Probably her thoughts and wishes in the first instance were 
bent towards tragedy; but she had been duly instructed how to bear 
herself satisfactorily in comedy. Nature, too, had assuredly qualified 
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her the more for success as a comic actress. Her beauty was re- 
markable, but it was not of a severe type. Her face did not readily 
lend itself to solemnity of expression; her features were dainty and 
pretty rather than regular ; many found in her looks a resemblance to 
the brilliant archness, vivacity, and piquancy of Mrs. Abington. 
There were no tears in Miss Betterton’s voice ; and anxiety to impress 
often urged her towards exaggerations of tone and gesture. Her 
complexion was exquisitely fair ; her luxuriant hair was very dark of 
hue ; her large blue eyes were shadowed by the longest lashes ; she 
was above the average height, and most graceful of movement. The 
circumstances in which she was placed more and more impelled her 
towards comedy; choice, indeed, was hardly permitted her; and 
time may be said to have definitively settled the matter. As the 
years passed, the lady’s form acquired amplitude and substantiality, 
until it assumed quite unpoetic proportions; her prosperous and 
portly air was found wholly unsuited to characters of seriousness. 
Gradually the sceptred pall of gorgeous tragedy may be said to have 
slipped from her plump shoulders. 

For some seasons she was content, however, to play such parts, 
lively or severe, as the management chose to assign her. Her third 
character in London was Portia, in “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Presently Cumberland solicited her to play the heroine in his 
comedy of “ False Impressions.” She appeared, too, in “ Curiosity,” 
a new drama written, as the playbills alleged, by “the late King of 
Sweden.” She represented Miranda in the “ Busy-Body;” Miss 
Dorillon in “Wives as they were and Maids as they are ;” and 
Lydia Languish in “The Rivals.” Holcroft’s “ Deserted Daughter” 
was played on her first benefit night, when she appeared as Joanna to 
the Mordant of her father. In March 1800, when she personated 
Letitia Hardy in “The Belle’s Stratagem,” the advertisements 
described her oddly enough as “the late Miss Betterton.” Two 
months afterwards, on her appearance as Miss Walsingham in “The 
School for Wives,” she was for the first time announced in the bills as 
“ Mrs. Glover, late Miss Betterton.” 

Her marriage brought the poor lady much unhappiness. It is 
said that her own inclinings and sentiments in the matter had been 
grossly and cruelly disregarded; that her husband had been forced 
upon her by her father, whose selfish aims had determined his choice. 
Needy, shifty, unscrupulous, Mr. Betterton overreached himself, 
however. He believed his son-in-law to be a man of fortune; but 
Mr. Glover was rich only in expectations which were not destined to 
be realised. The husband now preyed upon the wife much as the 
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father had preyed upon the daughter; the earnings of the actress 
seemed never to be safely her own, but always in danger of being 
swept into the pockets of others. Her happiest hours were probably 
passed upon the stage in the presence of the public ; for there, at any 
rate, she could forget her domestic discords, cares, and afflictions. 
In the private relations of life she suffered acutely, the while her own 
conduct and character remained unimpeached ; she obtained, indeed, 
general respect for her patience, forbearance, and rectitude under 
very trying conditions. She was the victim of repeated scandals and 
squabbles. The husband who, after treating her shamefully, had 
finally abandoned her, leaving her wholly dependent for subsistence 
upon her own exertions, was now suing the treasurer of the theatre 
to obtain possession of her salary, and now, as a certain means of 
assailing her purse, endeavouring to tear her children from her, way- 
laying them in the street, or breaking into their mother’s house to gain 
possession of them. The poor actress underwent a long course of 
persecution of this kind. 

Of Mr. Betterton, sorely disappointed in the results of his 
daughter’s marriage, especially in their relation to his own fortunes, 
little more need be said. Lord Byron reckons among the distresses he 
endured as a member of the Drury Lane committee of management 
in 1815, a visit he received from “ Mrs. Glover’s father, an Irish 
dancing-master of some sixty years,” to plead that he might be 
allowed to appear as Archer in “The Beaux’ Stratagem ;” the actor 
presented himself “dressed in silk stockings on a frosty morning, to 
show his legs, which were certainly good and Irish for his age, and 
had been still better.” Failing to secure an engagement at Drury Lane, 
the veteran was content to figure at Sadler’s Wells, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Howard Payne. Upon that humble stage Mr. Betterton 
is supposed to have played for the last time probably about 1821. 

Meantime Mrs. Glover continued to serve the drama industriously. 
Her professional career extended over a period of some sixty-five 
years ; from her first appearance at Covent Garden in 1797 to her 
farewell performance at Drury Lane in 1850 she occupied a dis- 
tinguished position upon the London stage. Histrionic life so pro- 
longed has been permitted to few. From the Cordelios, the Prince 
Arthurs, and Tom Thumbs of her childhood she proceeded to the in- 
teresting girlish heroines of theatrical romance, to represent presently 
the vivacious matrons, the buxom widows, and spirited women of 
quality who stand a little apart from the main interest of the drama, 
and to subside at last into the old ladies, the nurses, the dowagers and 
dyennas, the useful back-ground figures of so many tragedies and 
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comedies, She was not of those actresses who, having been Juliets 
once, would be Juliets always; nor did she, as many of our players 
do, fall into the mistake of deferring too long her portrayal of elderly 
characters. It has been remarked that “no class of performance 
upon the stage requires more vigour than the simulation of the 
passions and humours of age.” Mrs. Glover was even charged with 
abandoning prematurely her more youthful impersonations. A critic 
writing in 1826, while expressing admiration for the strength of mind 
that had induced the resolution of the actress, proposed that she 
should postpone, even for eight or nine years, her representation of 
“the old women of the stage.” It must, of course, be understood 
that in the theatre age is a conventional matter, and that tragedy 
and comedy have varying prescriptions on the subject. An actress, 
from the point of view of the public, may still preserve a reputa- 
tion for youth, even though she undertake such decidedly mature 
characters as Volumnia and Hermione, Lady Macbeth and Lady 
Randolph, Constance and Gertrude ; but if she once presents herself 
as Mrs. Candour and Mrs. Malaprop, Deborah Dowlas and Dame 
Ashfield, Mrs. Heidelberg and the Widow Warren, there is a general 
agreement that both on and off the stage she is really stricken in 
years. Without doubt, however, Mrs. Glover exercised sound judg- 
ment when she decided that, while still middle-aged herself, she 
would portray the old women of the drama; the argument of her 
expanded physical proportions asserting itself probably in this case 
not less than in the question of her abandonment of tragedy for 
comedy. A young American artist—he was afterwards famous as 
Charles Robert Leslie, R.A.—corresponding with his family in 
Philadelphia, described the production of Coleridge’s tragedy 
“ Remorse” at Drury Lane in 1813, and thus wrote of the actress 
who represented the heroine of the night: “Mrs. Glover played 
Alhadra uncommonly well. . . . . This lady has not a tragic voice, 
and very far from a tragic air. She was dressed well, however, and 
is a commanding figure, though monstrously fat.” 

Born the year of Garrick’s death, Mrs. Glover lived through the 
palmiest days of the Kembles, and witnessed the rising and the set- 
ting now of George Frederick Cooke and now of Edmund Kean. 
When in 1816 Macready made his first appearance in London, he 
found, something to his dismay, that in support of his Orestes “a 
special engagement had been made with Mrs. Glover, the best comic 
actress then upon the stage, to appear as the weeping widowed 
Andromache.” She had first essayed the part of the Nurse in “ Romeo 
and Juliet” in 1822, when her daughter Phillis made “ her first attempt 
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on any stage” in the character of Juliet to the Romeo of Edmund 
Kean ; she was playing Nurse again in 1829, when Charles Kean was 
the Romeo and the Juliet Miss F. H. Kelly. She had appeared as 
Mrs. Ford in “ The Merry Wives of Windsor” to the Falstaff of 
Cooke and the Ford of John Kemble ; she had personated Violante 
in the “ Wonder,” to Charles Kemble’s Don Felix, and Tilburina in 
“The Critic” to Elliston’s Puff and Dowton’s Sir Fretful. She 
was Lady Allworth to Edmund Kean’s Sir Giles Overreach, when his 
terrible intensity affected her so powerfully that she fainted away 
—* not at all from flattery, but from emotion.” Indeed, Mrs. Glover’s 
last performances in tragedy were in support of Kean. She was his 
Lady Macbeth, Volumnia, Goneril, Emilia; the Queen to his 
Richard, the Elvira to his Rolla. She appeared as Paulina in “ The 
Winter's Tale” to Macready’s Leontes in 1823; she was the original 
Mrs. Subtle in “ Paul Pry” in 1825. On one of her benefit nights 
she played Hamlet; on another she even ventured to appear as 
Falstaff. In 1821 she had been playing at the West London Theatre, 
known to these times as the Prince of Wales’s, when the “ C&dipus 
Tyrannus ” of Sophocles was impudently announced to be represented, 
“ being its first appearance these 2,440 years.” The play was really a 
condensed edition of the tragedy, “ CEdipus King of Thebes,” by 
Dryden and Lee. A critic wrote : “ Mrs. Glover’s delineation of 
Jocasta was truly powerful, and met with deserved applause ; but we 
have seen her to greater advantage than in her Grecian costume.” 
In 1831 Madame Vestris secured the services of Mrs. Glover for the 
Olympic Theatre. In 1837 Macready, entering upon the manage- 
ment of Covent Garden, records in his diary that he had “ called 
upon Mrs. Glover and agreed with her for £9. 10s.” The actress 
continued at Covent Garden during the subsequent management of 
Madame Vestris, and afterwards joined the company of Mr. Webster 
at the Haymaket, remaining there some seasons, and presenting the 
best impersonations of her later period. It was at the Haymarket 
she originated the characters of the Widow Green in Sheridan 
Knowles’s “ Love Chase,” Lady Franklin in “ Money,” and Miss 
Tucker in “ Time Works Wonders,” Douglas Jerrold’s best comedy. 
She appeared too in “ Quid pro Quo,” Mrs. Gore’s prize comedy ; 
in “The Maiden Aunt” by Richard Brinsley Knowles; “ The 
School for Scheming,” by Mr. Boucicault; and in comedies by 
Robert Bell, Lovell, and others. 

Hazlitt, reviewing Kean’s Richard, found occasion to mention 
the Queen of Mrs. Glover as too turbulent and vociferous ; he noted 
at another time the “ very agreeable frowns” of her Lady Allworth, 
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and especially admired her Lady Amaranth, in “ Wild Oats,” as “ an 
inimitable piece of quiet acting.” He adds: “ The demureness of the 
character, which takes away all temptation to be boisterous, leaves 
the justness of her conception in full force ; and the simplicity of 
her Quaker dress is most agreeably relieved by the embonpoint of her 
person.” Of her Mrs. Oakley, in “ The Jealous Wife,” he writes less 
favourably : “ She represented the passions of the woman, but not 
the manner of the fine lady ;” she was apt to “ deluge the theatre with 
her voice ;” her style of acting “ amounted to the formidable ;” and 
“ her expression of passion was too hysterical, and habitually reminded 
one of hartshorn and water.” In the course of Leigh Hunt's 
dramatic criticisms notes of Mrs. Glover’s performances frequently 
occur. In 1802 the actress had personated Miss Hardcastle, but in 
1830 she was playing Mrs. Hardcastle in “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 
Leigh Hunt pronounced her “ too easy and pleasant-looking for the 
fidgetty Mrs. Hardcastle ; Mrs. Davenport might have been as stout, 
but she looked in less joyous condition, and then she dug her words 
in as if she were sticking pins.” A little later, and Mrs. Glover is 
performing Mrs. Malaprop: she had played Lydia Languish in 
1798, and Julia in 1811! Leigh Hunt writes: “ Mrs. Glover we 
think a very good Mrs. Malaprop, even though we have seen Miss 
Pope in the character. It is not of so high an order of comedy as 
that lady’s ; it wants her perfection of old-gentlewomanly staidness, 
and so wants the highest relish of contrast in its malapropism ; but 
for a picture of a broader sort, fine and flower-gowned and powdered, 
it is very good indeed. If Miss Pope looked as though she kept the 
jellies and preserves, Mrs. Glover looked as though she ate them.” 
Upon a performance of Mrs. Glover in 1831, at the Queen’s Theatre— 
for the little house in Tottenham Street now bore that title—Leigh 
Hunt remarks : “ Mrs. Glover plays her part admirably well. We 
really think she acts better and better the older she grows ; and she 
is young enough too, in spite of a jovial person, to retain a counte- 
nance the good-humoured freshness of which surprised us when we 
saw it the other evening among the spectators at one of the large 
theatres. Mrs. Glover is still a good-looking woman on the stage, 
and she is better off. Her good humour must be the secret of her 
good looks.” 

The lady had a quick wit of her own, however, and could say her 
tart things. Mr. Vandenhoff, in his “ Dramatic Reminiscences,” 
describes her as “ hearty mannered,” but “quick tempered, and not 
unfrequently indulging in strokes of sarcastic bitterness,” with an air 
“large, autocratic, oracular,” and “smacking of her profession.” 
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The same authority relates a conversation between Mrs. Glover and 
her contemporaries, Mrs. Orger and Mrs. Humby, touching the 
marriage of Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews. “ They say,” 
remarked Mrs. Humby with a quaint air of assumed simplicity, “ that 
before accepting him Vestris made a full confession of all the indis- 
cretions of her life. What touching confidence!” ‘ What needless 
trouble !” said Mrs. Orger. “ What a wonderful memory !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Glover, concluding the discussion triumphantly. She is said to 
have been an admirable reader and reciter of Shakespeare ; she had 
at one time projected the establishment of a school for youthful 
players, purposing to preside herself over certain of the classes. She 
did not live, however, to carry this plan into execution. 

My own recollections of Mrs. Glover date from her performances 
at the Haymarket Theatre, under Mr. Webster’s management, about 
the year 1845, and during subsequent seasons. I had opportunities 
of witnessing certain of her more famous impersonations, and though I 
may not pretend to estimate these critically, for I was but a juvenile 
playgoer, I may yet claim to remember them very distinctly. One’s 
earlier impressions of theatrical exhibitions are perhaps the more 
ineffaceable ; it is the first play much rather than the fiftieth, or the 
five hundredth, that retains its place in the mind. Youthful memory 
has no doubt a tendency to exaggerate and over-value ; but I do not 
think my retrospect suffers appreciably on this account, for my view 
of Mrs. Glover was much the view of the accepted critics of the time. 
As I remember the actress then, she was “more than common tall,” 
large of person, but to no unwieldy extent, with some remains of 
beauty in regard to brightness of eye and mobility of expression, 
animated of movement, and without the slightest evidence of the 
infirmities of age. She had abundant energy at command, and her 
voice was strong, clear, and resonant. Her histrionic method, 
remarkable for its force and breadth, was yet curiously subtle; while 
theatrically most effective, it never forfeited its exceeding natural- 
ness. She seemed always admirably unconscious of the presence of 
her audience, and a special air of spontaneity distinguished her 
manner upon the stage. She never for a moment relaxed her hold of 
the characters she assumed ; when silent her looks and movements, 
her persistent attention to the scene, greatly aided the representa- 
tion; and when speech was required of her, the ringing distinctness of 
her tones, her prompt and voluble utterance, her vivacity of action, 
told irresistibly upon the house. It was difficult to believe that she 
was simply repeating words she had beforehand learnt by heart ; her 
speeches were delivered in so life-like a manner, that they seemed 
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invariably the natural and original locutions of a ready-witted and 
sharp-tongued woman. She was especially happy in the enunciation 
of those “asides” of the stage which admit the audience into the 
confidence of the actors, She imparted an epigrammatic point to her 
every sentence. Altogether, acting more vividly quaint and humorous, 
or more convincing in its veri-similitude, I have never seen. The 
time had past for her attempting scenes of pathos or of serious 
emotion ; she appeared only in comedy. But there was no lack of 
variety about her impersonations. Now she presented herself as old 
Lady Lambert—the Madame Pernelle of Molitre—the most simple- 
minded, sanctified of gentlewomen, white-haired, black-mittened, 
rich in lace lappets and edgings, silken skirts and scarfs of sober hues, 
pearl, or dove, or lilac, settling herself comfortably in her chair 
beneath the shadow of Mawworm’s screen to listen like the devoutest 
of Little Bethelites to the absurdest of canting sermons. Now she 
was seen as the seemingly genuine Mrs. Candour, patched and 
powdered, hooped and sacqued and furbelowed, rustling at every 
step, a breathless gossip alert for tattle, all starts and surprises and 
affected sympathy, with a malicious subacid tincturing her discourse 
and lending pungency to her innuendoes. And then as the old 
weather-beaten “she-dragon” Mrs. Malaprop, with her aspersed 
parts of speech, black-browed, fiercely-rouged, formidable of _pre- 
sence, peremptory of gesture, glaring of dress, the personification of 
coarse vanity, vulgar ignorance, and tyrannical disposition, yet highly 
diverting withal. Nor did she portray less successfully the old ladies 
of a later time—the leading character in the little comedy of “My 
Wife’s Mother,” for instance—wearing the ample black satin dress, 
the blonde cap with pink ribbons, the lace pelerine, secured bya 
cameo brooch the size of a blister—the fashions of five-and-thirty 
years since. And how inimitable she was as Douglas Jerrold’s Miss 
Tucker, the peevish, selfish, soured schoolmistress, ruined by the 
elopement of her boarders, with her ceaseless whine about the limited 
rights of “the people who live in other people’s houses,” full of pity 
for herself and anxiety about her own personal comforts, her pro- 
spects of marriage with the artful Professor Truffles, her new silk 
dress, and the lobster to be brought to her by the London carrier ! 
In 1849 Mrs. Glover accepted an engagement to appear upon the 
small stage of the Strand Theatre, of which establishment her old 
playfellow Farren had become lessee and director, and to sustain for 
the last time all the more important characters in her repertory. _ It is 
clear that her health was now seriously failing her ; but, excellent actress 
that she was, she contrived successfully to conceal her weakened state 
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from the audience. She seemed as alert and energetic, as bright and 
humorous as ever, and by turns her Mrs. Heidelberg, Dame Agh- 
field, and Widow Green, her Mrs, Temperance in the “Country 
Squire,” her Mrs. Candour, Mrs. Malaprop, and the rest received 
from crowded houses the familiar tribute of hearty laughter and 
loudest applause. Without doubt, however, her exertions cost her 
dearly. , She appeared for the last time at the Strand Theatre on 
June 8, 1850, A contemporary critic wrote of her closing perform- 
ances ; “‘ The manner in which she has lately, under the infirmities 
of age, supported her professional position, has frequently been quoted 
as a marvel, so perfect and complete has been the continued posses- 
sion of her extraordinary powers.” Her farewell benefit took place 
at Drury Lane Theatre on the following 12th July, under the express 
patronage of the Queen. It was understood that protracted care for 
her family had drained the resources of the actress ; that, in spite of 
her long and seemingly prosperous career, she retired upon very 
limited means. Every effort was made, therefore, that her benefit 
should really prove “a bumper at parting ;” the leading players of the 
time, William Farren, Charles Mathews, and Madame Vestris pro- 
minent among them, volunteered their services. The play was “ The 
Rivals.” Poor Mrs. Glover had been for a fortnight confined to her 
bed, painfully ill ; but she stirred herself to appear upon an occasion 
so memorable, and her strong will triumphing for a while over her 
physical weakness, she repaired to the theatre and duly trod the stage 
once more, and for the very last time, in her famous character of 
Mrs. Malaprop. She was received with the utmost enthusiasm ; but 
her debility increased distressingly as the play proceeded, and though 
she completed her performance, it became but too evident that she was 
unequal to the task of addressing to the public the few sad, fond words 
of farewell she had designed to utter. The speech was dispensed 
with, therefore ; and, the comedy concluded, the curtain rose again, to 
discover Mrs. Glover seated on a chair, environed by her professional 
friends and associates. She bowed to the house in grateful acknow- 
legment of its sympathy and applause ; the rest was silence. The 
end was, indeed, very near. She was carried home to die. One 
short week after her farewell to the stage the remains of the famous 
Mrs. Glover were interred in the churchyard of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury. The place her death left vacant upon the stage has not since 


been supplied, albeit thirty years have sped, 
DUTTON COOK, 
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THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


T is probable that if the average newspaper-reader were asked to 
name the leading characteristic of the Parliament just expired 
he would say it was turbulence. There is a general notion abroad, 
which for divers reasons has received the support of high authority, 
that the Parliament elected in 1874 has done almost irreparable 
harm to the dignity of Parliamentary institutions. In one of its last 
sittings a member on the front Opposition benches incidentally made 
the observation, “‘ We are gentlemen in this House,” whereupon a 
member opposite called out, “ We were so once.” 

This exclamation may itself be cited in proof of the alleged 
lowering of the standard of good breeding in the House. It was 
from any point of view a rude remark, but it doubtless suffused a 
glow of satisfaction about the particular benches whence it came. 
Hon. members who sat below the gangway on the Ministerial side 
in the last Parliament had their own views of what constitutes a gen- 
tleman. According to these, it is essential that he should have landed 
property, and that it should have been in his family for many years— 
the more acres and the longer possession the better. He himself 
may be an ignorant lout, his intellectual views bounded by his park 
palings, and all his faculties, such as they are, bent upon the enter- 
prise of keeping things as they are; that is to say, with him comfortably 
housed, warmly clad, and abundantly fed, the world at large getting 
on as it may. To this class of humanity, to whom a seat in Parlia- 
ment is bequeathed with the family plate and linen, the upheaval of 
the constituencies which results in the acknowledgment of other 
claims than those set forth in “ Burke’s Landed Gentry” is a de- 
plorable thing. The good old times are passing away, and all things 
are becoming new and ungentlemanly. 

The allegation against the good manners of the late Parliament is 
made in much more important quarters than below the gangway on 
the Conservative side ; but it is nevertheless an absolute delusion. 
The late House of Commons, if no better, was certainly no worse 
than any that went before it. It is true that the prevalence of 
Home Rule succeeded in introducing to the House some half-dozen 
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men void of social attraction and destitute of money. But neither of 
these peculiarities, nor their combination, has been rare in the House 
of Commons at any earlier period of its history, It has often been 
made a house of refuge for the younger and least worthy sons of 
noble families, who, failing all else, have got the scapegrace elected 
for some pocket borough in the hope that thereafter something might 
turn up for his provision at the expense of the nation. 

Whilst the late House of Commons was no worse than any that 
have gone before, it will stand comparison in point of good breeding 
and good manners with any contemporary legislative assemblies. 
The scenes we have sometimes had would be but the mildest 
diversion for spectators of the proceedings in the French National 
Assembly. At the very time when we were dolorously shaking our 
heads over Mr. Biggar and Mr. O’Donnell, and wondering where it 
would all end, there arrived by the Australian mail a newspaper 
giving an account of a little episode in the Victorian Assembly in 
the course of which one Hon. Member seized a large book from the 
table and beat another about the head with it. “ This is the first 
time,” triumphantly wrote the Victorian newspaper, “ that a blow has 
been struck in the Assembly.” Almost at the same hour the House 
of Representatives at Washington was entertained by a little mis- 
understanding between two members, one holding a position some- 
thing akin to our Chairman of Committees. The name of the latter 
gentleman was Cox, and his opponent, after pouring upon him a 
tirade of vulgar abuse that seems, from the roars of laughter by 
which it was greeted, to pass for humour in- Washington, concluded 
by reading the following verse, which he suggested as an epitaph for 
the Hon. Gentleman :-— 

Beneath this slab lies the great Sam Cox, 
Who was wise as an owl and brave as an ox ; 
Think it not strange his turning to dust, 
For he swelled and he swelled till he finally bust. 
Just where he has gone, or just how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares : 
But wherever he is, be he angel or elf, 
Be sure, dear reader, he’s puffing himself. 

In point of personality the verse is ridiculously mild after the 
prose; but let anyone who knows the temper of the House of 
Commons contemplate the reception of a member who attacked 
even Mr. Raikes in this fashion. It is true our Parliamentary 
records will supply a parallel not altogether remote. Everyone 
knows the retort of O’Connell upon Colonels Sibthorpe, Percival, and 
Vernon. The first wore a profusion of beard covering the whole of 
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his face, the last two being closely shaven. The colonels had joined 
in an assault upon O’Connell, and Colonel Vernon had applied to 
the great Irishman some bitter lines from Dryden’s “ Hind and 
Panther.” This brought to O’Connell’s mind Dryden’s tribute to 
Milton, and parodying it, he recited the following verse :— 


Three colonels, in three distant counties born, 
Lincoln, Sligo, and Armagh did adorn. 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed ; 
The next in ignorance ; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go, 

To beard the last she shaved the other two. 


Here is not only unparliamentary language of the grossest kind, but 
personality of the most pointed order. The House of Commons in 
those good old days—the “once” when “we were gentlemen”—roared 
with uncontrollable laughter, and not a voice was lifted to rebuke 
O’Connell. The House would laugh now at the wit of the lines; but 
beyond question the storm would be stilled by the uprising of the 
Speaker, who, in solemnest of tones, would call upon the Hon. Gen- 
tleman to withdraw the offensive words and apologise to an outraged 
House. 

It is true that the course of events, in the history of the Parliament 
that is now no more, has been varied by scenes sometimes violent 
and undignified. But this has been due, not to the deterioration of 
the House itself, but to the circumstances in which it has found itself. 
It has had nothing serious to do, and the customary interposition of 
Satan has followed. It might be cited in evidence of the exceptional 
sense of orderliness and respectability of the late Parliament, that no 
previous one can show a proportionate number of motions on 
breaches of privilege. No session of the six has passed by without 
some more or less gravely intended effort to vindicate the privileges 
of Parliament. The inevitable result has been that the dignity 
of Parliament, so far from being elevated, has been dragged in the 
dust. It is a notable, but not inexplicable, fact that the only time 
the House of Commons has been made to look really ridiculous is 
when some member has attempted to assert its privilege. This action 
is rarely taken by responsible members, and even when the exception 
is established the fatality attendant upon it has not varied. 

The only incident of this kind where action was deliberately taken 
by responsible authorities was in respect of the offence of Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Grissell. The circumstances attendant on this case are too 
notorious and too recent to require recapitulation in proof of the 
assertion that motions on privilege always militate against the real 
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interests of the House. The explanation of this lies on the surface. 
In the first place, privilege is an antique and rusty device intended 
for circumstances long passed away, and is wholly inapplicable to 
the affairs of to-day. In the second place, it offers to naturally 
obscure members an opportunity of suddenly and certainly rising 
into temporary prominence. ‘Towards the end of the life of the late 
Parliament, a wholesome disgust for questions of privilege had grown 
up, and the mere mention of the term was enough to excite an angry 
outburst. But at the outset, and for a long period, a question of 
privilege was certain to attract attention and draw a House. 
Moreover, by a custom that I venture to think is at the root of the 
whole evil, questions of privilege have priority of all other business. 
A member, the silliest in the assembly (and it was generally he who 
moved) had only to rise and invoke privilege, and the whole business 
of the nation must necessarily and peremptorily be put on one side 
until he had made his speech, and the leaders, with more or less 
successfully assumed gravity, had to discuss the matter. It is to the 
credit of Mr. Charles Lewis that he, among the new members of the 
Parliament of 1874, was the first to discover this easy road to fame. 
During the session he installed himself in the post of custodian of 
the privileges of Parliament, and by judiciously bringing on cases 
succeeded in gaining for himself a notoriety which years of patient 
endeavour would have failed to secure. The example thus set was 
followed throughout the existence of the Parliament, till questions 
of breach of privilege became matters of course, and through much 
repetition began to pall upon the taste of the House. 

I venture to offer to those who really have at heart the dignity 
and character of Parliament a practical suggestion, which, if adopted, 
would practically put an end to these vexatious and ludicrous scenes. 
Let motions of breach of privilege stand within the category ot 
ordinary notices, taking their chance at the ballot-box and their turn 
with others. This would in two ways wholesomely operate: it would 
take from vain and irresponsible members the power of advertising 
themselves at the expense of the interests of public business; whereas, 
if there appeared any well-founded charge, it would lose nothing by 
being approached with deliberation. In the case where a breach of 
privilege is honestly though mistakenly magnified, the delay arising 
from the necessity of giving notice of motion would often prove 
efficacious in affording opportunities for explanation that would bring 
the business to a satisfactory end without disturbing Parliament. 

The distinguishing feature for which the’late Parliament may be 
more justly celebrated is found in the comparative restitution of the 
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influence of the House of Lords. In the precedent Parliament this 
had sunk to an unusually low depth. The relations between the two 
chambers were alarmingly strained, and when the Lords, goaded to 
desperation, attempted to assert their position, they were outflanked 
and utterly routed by the interposition of the Queen’s Warrant. It 
was natural that when Conservatives regained power the most con- 
servative institution in the country should uplift its head. Apart 
from this general tendency, there were, especially in the mid-period 
of the Parliament, some particular influences at work in the same 
direction. In 1876 the Prime Minister shifted his seat from the 
Treasury bench in the Commons to the front bench of the Lords. 
He found already seated in that chamber the Foreign Minister, the 
Chief Secretary for India, and the Secretary for the Colonies. Two 
years later Mr. Gathorne Hardy was raised to the peerage, and, 
though this did not throw any additional office into the House of 
Lords, that branch of the Legislature gained the accession of a 
prominent person in the Ministry. In a Government constituted 
like that over which Lord Beaconsfield presides, the fact of the 
Prime Minister being seated in the House of Lords adds greatly 
to the importance and interest of that assembly. When in addi- 
tion we reckon the Marquis of Salisbury and Lord Cranbrook, 
we shall not be able to find in the Commons any three Ministers 
whose aggregate of force of character and personal influence ap- 
proaches that of a noble triumvirate. 

Even in ordinary times the existing distribution of the fersonnel 
of the Ministry would have given a fillip to the House of Lords. 
But it has happened that the existence of the late Parliament has 
been almost wholly engrossed by questions of foreign policy, and 
the Ministers who hold in their hands the reins of foreign policy sit 
in the Lords. Hence it has on more than one occasion come to pass 
that the House of Commons, ordinarily the focus of popular interest, 
has been forsaken, whilst the more gorgeous chamber where the peers 
sit has been crowded to its utmost capacity. The blossoming of 
Mr. Disraeli into the Earl of Beaconsfield did not nearly so much 
enliven the House of Lords as it eclipsed the gaiety of the House 
of Commons. It must be said for the Premier that he has not 
greatly varied his manner because his audience are peers. He is 
not less witty on occasion, though perhaps a little more pompous by 
habit. But, more or less, the influence of a place inevitably tells upon 
an orator. Anaudience have a great deal more to do with the success 
of a speech than they get credit for. Lord Beaconsfield at his best 
loses the sustaining and exhilarating influence of the electricity of the 
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House of Commons, beyond question the quickest and most appre- 
ciative audience in the world. He has often moved noble lords to 
laughter, and has stirred the sluggish atmosphere of the place with 
Ministerial cheers responsive to some of those magniloquent defiances 
of an empire that has not been attacked, or those much-mouthed 
defiances of an adversary who does not exist. But these triumphs 
have been gained by an expenditure of mental and physical strength 
disproportionate to the result. The difference between addressing 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords is something akin 
to that between moving a railway carriage when it is on the rails and 
when it is off. It is possible to move it in either case. But the 
expenditure of labour required is vastly different. 

Lord Beaconsfield often doubtless sighs for the rougher and 
readier audience of the House of Commons. But he cannot miss 
the House of Commons so much as it misses him. It was difficult 
at first to realise the place in his absence, and the contrast was 
further established by the substitution of Sir Stafford Northcote as 
leader. It was a sore disappointment and a grievous deprivation of 
interest in the debates to have the certainty that they would be 
closed by this amiable, sedate, and matter-of-fact man. When the 
Premier sat on the Treasury bench, the dullest debate always had 
a resource of interest. No one knew that the Premier might not 
interpose, and no one could imagine what he would say if he did. 
His resource was unfailing and his audacity untameable. In 
whatever mood he might be he was interesting. He never laughed 
himself, but he was a cause of constant laughter in others. Some- 
times, when he assumed that solemn mask from behind which he 
was wont to give tongue to vague and solemn generalities, he was 
laughed at. Oftener he was laughed with, and by mere audacity he 
often succeeded in turning into a jest a situation which promised to 
be full of danger. 

There is a phrase already become a colloquialism, which 
illustrates this rare and great gift of governing. People often write 
or say “a great deal has happened since then,” and think they are 
quoting Lord Beaconsfield. It is near enough for all practical pur- 
poses; but whilst the precise wording of the aphorism has been lost, the 
circumstances that gave it birth have long since been forgotten. 
It was on the 15th of April, 1874, that the House was crowded in 
expectation of seeing the Premier floored on what was certainly an 
awkward point. The new Government had not been long in office, 
and Parliament had scarcely settled down to work. During the elec- 
tion contest, the turmojl of which was only just subsiding, the then 
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candidate for Buckinghamshire forgot the possibilities of responsi- 
bility, and in more than one speech alluded to the Coercion Acts, 
which he denounced as “the most stringent and severe known in 
any part of the world.” Lord Robert Montagu had hunted up 
these speeches, and had given notice that he would ask the Prime 
Minister whether it was true that he had thus alluded to the 
Coercion Acts, and if so, whether he considered that such Acts 
were necessary for the rule of Ireland by a British Parliament. 

This was just one of those questions that Mr. Gladstone would 
have blundered over. He would have treated the matter with 
supreme gravity, and would have argued at some length in support 
of the Acts. What Lord Beaconsfield would do in these circum- 
stances was anticipated with the liveliest interest. Lord Robert 
Montagu put the question amid the profound silence of a crowded 
house. The Premier, approaching the table and pulling himself 
together with the familiar shrug of the shoulders, said, with inimitable 
voice and manner, “ It is some time ago since the observations referred 
to by the Noble Lord were made ; and,” hie added, dropping his voice, 
‘a good deal has happened in the interval.” ‘The House burst into 
a roar of laughter, amid which the Premier, with a face solemn to the 
point of lugubriousness, resumed his seat. Lord Robert Montagu 
was savage beyond control at the easy manner in which the fish that 
almost seemed to be in his landing-net had escaped. He rose and 
insisted upon having a more definite reply, but the Premier had 
drawn the House with the bait of a jest. Lord Robert Montagu 
shouted in vain against the cries of “ Order!” that came from all parts 
of the House. 

As for the Premier, he was not the man to spoil a success by an 
additional word. Whilst Lord Robert Montagu fumed and shouted, 
and the House roared, Mr. Disraeli, with one hand lightly reposing 
in his waistcoat and the other holding a copy of the “ Orders,” sat 
with one leg crossed over the other, regarding the lighted ceiling 
with an absent air. This is but one instance of a score that recur to 
the memory in looking back at the time, that seems already so far 
distant, when Mr. Disraeli led the House of Commons. When he 
had finally gone, the House suddenly dropped to the depths of 
amiable mediocrity, and commonplace marked the character of his 
successor in the leadership. 

With the departure from the House of Commons of the Prime 
Minister a great measure of the interest attaching to Mr. Gladstone 
had vanished. The character of one was played off against the other, 
and the interest in any utterance of Mr, Gladstone’s was intensified by 
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the possibility of reply from Mr. Disraeli, and vice versd. The Premier 
felt this himself, and once in the session of 1874 when Mr. Gladstone, 
making a rare appearance in the House, chanced to take part in some 
discussion, the Premier, with an unmistakable absence of affectation, 
expressed his thankfulness at seeing the Right Honourable Gentleman 
in his place once more. In this first session of the new Parliament 
the position of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons must have 
been painful to himself as it was embarrassing to everyone else. 
No one quite understood it; and the House of Commons may 
be forgiven if, after for at least twenty years owning his supremacy, it 
was not readily to be brought to consider him as holding second rank, 
or even as not having a commission at all. Circumstances, moreover, 
were further complicated just then by a sore bitterness existing 
between Liberal members and their late leader. This is among the 
things that are not yet forgotten, though time has somewhat dimmed 
the sharpness of the feeling. Members could forgive much to their 
great chief; but they could not forget the inconvenience and even 
danger to which he had submitted them by reason of the suddenness 
of the dissolution. 

This feeling found expression towards the end of April 1874, 
when Mr. Smollett brought on in the shape of a motion what was 
practically a vote of censure on Mr. Gladstone for “the abrupt 
dissolution of the late Parliament.” This again was one of those 
things that Mr. Disraeli would have managed much better than Mr. 
Gladstone. The gentleman who undertook to bring the matter under 
the notice of Parliament was himself guilty of grievous presumption. 
He was a new member, and so far from personally suffering from the 
circumstance he deplored, he had found a seat as a consequence of 
it. Mr. Disraeli would probably have made a little jest in this 
direction (if indeed he had noticed the matter at all), and there the 
thing would have ended. But here was Mr. Gladstone making an 
infrequent appearance on the Opposition bench with a sheet of notes 
in hand, listening with the quickest attention to the coarse vitupera- 
tion of Mr. Smollett, and rapidly making notes. There was evidently 
some fun in store, and the House swiftly became crowded. As for 
Mr. Smollett, what he undertook to prove was that the late Premier 
had “organised a dissolution in secret and sprung it upon the House.” 
He variously described his conduct as “indecent,” “ utter wanton- 
ness,” “a device,” “an artifice,” “a plot,” “a pious fraud,” and as 
“sharp practice more likely to have come from an unscrupulous 
attorney’s office than from a cabinet of English gentlemen.” Finally 
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he observed that “the stratagem had recoiled on the head of the 
trickster.” 

This was very coarse, and the House, which, even on the Liberal 
benches, was not inclined to defend Mr. Gladstone arraigned on this 
deadly sin, rebuked Mr. Smollett with angry cries of “Order!” When 
Mr. Gladstone rose, he was pale with passion, and proceeded in an 
elaborate and eloquent speech to make an end of the truculent 
member. That he succeeded is perhaps not a matter that history 
will care to record to his credit. A fly can inevitably be broken on 
the wheel ; but there is always a question whether it were necessary 
to put in action such machinery for such a purpose. This eagerness 
for the fray, and this unfortunate inability to disregard the sting of 
gnats, has been too often illustrated in later periods of the Parliament 
to make its recurrence noteworthy. It has served the purpose of 
many an obscure member, from Mr. Smollett to Mr. Chaplin, to 
draw upon himself a little notice by attacking the too sensitive 
giant. 

The six sessions which have passed ‘since this Parliament was 
summoned have not fallen lightly on any of its members. Looking 
up and down the benches, one can note how terribly some who sit 
there have aged since the day when they walked up to the table to 
subscribethe roll. Even Lord John Manners is beginning to show traces 
of advancing years. But on none has the hand of time fallen so heavily 
as on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. According to the almanac, but 
four years have passed since he took the seat vacated by his chief, and 
assumed the proud position of leader of the House of Commons. 
It is no exaggeration to say that he is to-day at least ten years 
older. His hair has whitened ; his head is held less erect, and he 
more frequently than ever relapses into that curiously crushed attitude 
in which he sits and hugs himself, as if desirous of offering a target 
as small as possible to adverse shafts of fortune. The history of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s life during the last four years will probably 
never be fully known. But hints of it have from time to time found 
currency. Even from its public demonstrations enough is known 
to explain why the leader of an overwhelming majority in the House 
should wear this troubled look, and literally seem physically to fade. 

The truth is, Sir Stafford Northcote has stood between two fires, 
the most pressing being that directed from the rear. A man of 
kindly disposition, honest intention, and with that sort of instinct, 
happily not uncommon in English statesmen, which impels a man to 
say right off the thing that is true, Sir Stafford has lived for four 
years at cross purposes with fate. Personally incapable of drawing 
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the subtle distinction between “unauthenticity” and “inaccuracy ” 
which is so clear to the mind of Lord Salisbury, he has not always 
been able to present that even-polished surface which foils attack. 
He has on occasion had the double misfortune of being too frank 
for the Conservatives and not quite straightforward enough for 
the Liberals. At particular crises his natural disposition and here- 
ditary sense of truth and honour have drawn him in one direction, 
whilst political exigency and the shouts of infuriate friends behind 
him have driven him in another. Between these two opinions he 
has halted, and presented the deplorable spectacle of a leader in- 
capable of leading. The very truth and gentleness of his nature have 
proved fatal to his success. What happened in the case of Mr. 
Grissell is one of a dozen illustrations that explain the Chancellor's 
misfortunes. His good sense inclined him to the belief that the 
ridiculous matter had better be left in the obscurity to which it had 
been relegated by the prorogation, and his kindly disposition con- 
firmed him in this view. Then the colonels, professionally eager for 
blood, finding allies in enlightened and promising statesmen of the 
stamp of Mr. Beckett Denison, approached the Chancellor and in- 
formed him that the country was lost unless Mr. Grissell were found 
and consigned to the deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat. 
The Chancellor, frightened by the roar, consented to move in the 
matter, but at the critical moment, good nature triumphing over every 
other quality, even over that of good sense, he proposed to dismiss 
the business by a ridiculously inadequate procedure. Then the roar 
was heard again, louder than before, and the Chancellor, now 
thoroughly alarmed, was ready to go to any extreme. 

This alternation between bloodthirstiness and loving-kindness is 
evidence of an essentially weak character suggestive of unfitness for 
such a post as that of leader of the House of Commons. It 
would be difficult to defend the four years’ leadership of Sir Stafford 
Northcote ; but it is too easy to overlook the peculiar conditions under 
which he has laboured. A strong man would doubtless have overcome 
them. Sir Stafford Northcote is just as strong as Heaven made him, 
and he did not seek the questionable honour thrust upon him when 
he was promoted to the leadership. It is no slight tribute to his 
substantial excellence that, whilst his administrative failures are 
deplored, he retains in increased measure the esteem, warm almost to 
the point of affection, of both sides of the House. His patience 
under trying circumstances has been unbounded ; his industry 
unparalleled, and his courtesy rarely failing. If the Liberal party, 
and the great body of Englishmen who are jealous for the 
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maintenance of that high standard of personal honour and unfiltered 
truth which they have been accustomed to regard as a matter of 
course in high places, will think of what might have happened if a 
man like Lord Salisbury, or even Mr. Cross, had filled the position of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, they will more readily recognise the service he 
has done the country. The House has witnessed his final struggles 
against that peculiar phase of morality made familiar in the relations 
of political life during the past six years, and has sometimes seen 
him partially and painfully yield. But no just account is taken of 
what he has had to resist. It will only be when posterity, with more 
judicious mind, sums up the incidents of political life during the past 
six years, that the country will know how much they owe to the 
unobtrusive country gentleman whom a malign fate lifted to the 
unwelcome pinnacle of Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons in the administration of Lord Beaconsfield. 


THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 





F¥OUBERT. 


AINTE-BEUVE, writing in 1838, begins one of his delightful 

“ Causeries du Lundi” with the question, “ What is this Mon- 

sieur Joubert ?” and De Sacy, writing in 1842, repeats the question, 

and, as Sainte-Beuve had done, answers it, in the first place, by saying 

that Joubert was “the friend of De Fontanes, Chateaubriand, and 
other celebrities of the world of letters.” 

But if Joubert was remarkable because he knew many of the 
cleverest men of his day, he knew them because his friendship was a 
privilege apart from the mere pleasure of his company. He was 
modest and retiring ; he thought much, read much, and wrote little, 
but he possessed a faculty of inspiration which he probably owed to 
his delight in the genius of others. He had what he called “a 
hospitable heart and brain, in which there were plenty of corners left 
free to lodge his friends’ ideas.” He was appreciative, and taught 
those whom he appreciated to know their own power, to use and to 
develop it. His discerning sympathy was an educating influence as 
far removed from that fatal absence of the critical faculty which is 
the common weakness of the amiable, as from the ill-natured irony 
he detested in professional critics. He was too highly organised not 
to have the keen sense of beauty, which implies a corresponding 
shrinking from the vulgar and the ugly, but he could not bear what he 
called “ criticisms without amenity,” which, he said, “ poisoned the 
taste,” nor those “critics who resemble people who cannot laugh 
without showing their ugly teeth.” ‘I never used the figure of irony 
in my whole life,” he says, “except as an instrument of mirth and 
pure joy.” 7 

When he was young his friends urged him to write, but he always 
evaded the point by answering, “ Not yet ; I must have a long spell 
of peace ;” and when peace had come, when friends, domestic happi- 
ness, fortune amply sufficient to satisfy his simple wants, were all his, 
he used to reply to their reiterated solicitations, “ Heaven gave me the 
power only for a space of time ; the day is past.” 

He fairly thought his vocation was to inspire, to meditate, not to 
create. Perhaps he knew best, and, at any rate, his was one of those 
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minds which, forced, refuse to obey ; and if in compliance to others 
he had, against the grain, made the attempt, he might have failed. 
“If I try to force myself,” he said, “‘ I produce appearances without 
realities. I write or speak, but I say nothing. My pen, my tongue 
move, but thoughts and feelings are inactive.” 

He had, however, the habit of committing to paper his thoughts. 
He was never without a little gold pencil-case and stray scraps of 
paper in his pocket, and this mode of writing, attended as it was by 
some of the inconveniences of the Sibylline leaves, was better than 
nothing. After his death his widow, with religious care, collected as 
well as she could the exquisite “ Pensées,” which, with a few letters, 
are all that remain of his rare mind. 

Joseph Joubert, the eldest of seven children, was born in May 
1754, at Montignac, in Périgord. His uneventful life is chiefly 
remarkable for its tranquillity amidst political storms whose echoes 
still disturb the peace of Europe. “ He was,” says Sainte-Beuve, “ the 
most delicate and refined type of a class which belonged to a past 
phase of society, and which has ceased to exist since everyone apes 
a part: men who were satisfied to look on, to listen without per- 
sonal ambition or envy, curious, leisurely, attentive, thoroughly dis- 
interested, but interested in everything, real amateurs of the beautiful, 
realising Plato’s ideal of the happiness of private life summed up in 
the four words, ‘To converse, to know.’ ” 

His father was a physician of limited means. Of his childhood 
he always preserved tender memories, and he was devoted to his 
mother. 

“T am thankful,” he writes to Mdme. de Beaumont, “that I was 
naturally a gentle child. . . . Would that I could make amends to 
my mother for the pain inflicted upon her by a son who has at least not 
to reproach himself with ever having loved her too little. . . . I did 
trouble her in my young days. . . . I was so ready in giving, so un- 
ready in getting, so imprudent, that she was anxious about my 
future. . . . I remember telling her and my father, when they were 
reproaching me with being too generous, that ‘ other men might have 
the advantage over me in wealth, but in generosity never.’ When I 
left her, too, it was for work she did not understand, and which 
seemed to her to be purposeless, and very like idleness.” 

By the time he was fourteen he had learnt all that was taught in 
Montignac, and he was sent to a religious house in Toulouse, that he 
might have opportunities to carry on his classical studies with a view 
to the bar as his ultimate profession. 

But he gradually passed from the condition of pupil to that of 
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professor, and gave up the idea of change. The tranquil security of 
life in the studious community suited him, and he had, moreover, 
intellectual friends in the town who provided him with plenty of books 
and were kind to him. When he was twenty-two, however, his health 
failed, and he had to return to Montignac. He spent two years at 
home, a time he made the most of. Books he found almost every- 
where, as people who care for them are sure to do, and the familiar 
authors of his school-days he read with the twofold zest of former 
acquaintance and independent study, as well as other classical works 
which fell into his hands for the first time. 

He came to Paris in 1778, where constant occupation and refined 
tastes were his safeguards against danger. He soon found his way 
into literary society, and knew Marmontel, La Harpe, and d’Alembert. 
Diderot also particularly noticed and encouraged him, and suggested 
the lines of study he would find most useful, and for a time Joubert, 
dazzled by the prestige of his intellect, fell under the influence of his 
cold scepticism and shallow philosophy ; but he says, “ Heaven be 
praised that my spirit was made of some light stuff, which of its 
nature rises,” and he soon returned to the faith of his innocence. 
Religion was to him light, consolation, peace for himself, gentle 
tolerance for others. There was a luminous serenity in his mind 
which had nothing to do with insensibility. ‘ Wisdom,” he says, 
“is repose in the light.” 

But although he rejected what was over-strained or forced, 
Diderot opened to him new horizons of thought and speculation, and 
with the unerring instincts of genius he groped his way through what 
he calls “ Diderot’s well-expressed but false ideas of the aims and 
beauties of art” into true perceptions of the ideal. “ Diderot’s 
notions of literary reform and art-regeneration,” says Sainte-Beuve, 
“were always tinged with something prosaic, dourgeois, smoky and 
declamatory, but falling into the delicate and ethereal soul of Joubert 
they were purified, idealised, illuminated.” “The veritably common, 
the purely realistic,” says Joubert, “cannot be the object of art.” 
“In art, imitation should be the imitation of images.” “ Illusion 
founded upon truth is the secret of art.” And again, speaking of 
Pigalle, the sculptor, he says: ‘ His rule seemed to be imitation of 
the real, and he seemed to regard representations of the passions 
merely as opportunities to reproduce a certain number of inequalities 
and surface-marks in his statues. In animated bodies he had no 
idea of catching the glimpses of the soul which, leaving their print on 
form, become the person’s self, but he fixed his mind on certain 
definite lines by which the body is marked out and separated from 
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space.” And again, speaking of Greek art as opposed to modern, he 
says, “In works of art, those in which there is repose, but a repose 
which moves and stirs us, are the most beautiful.” “The emotion 
of the motionless is most moving.” 

As has been said, De Fontanes was also one of his intimate 
friends, but his attraction to him seems to have proceeded chiefly from 
the contrasts of his genius with his own. 

“ Nothing,” he used to say, “equals the weariness of constant 
affirmation,” and his idea of enjoyable conversation was that in which 
various shades and degrees of intellect came into contact, and small and 
great had their respective parts. . . . He liked to draw women into 
discussions of subjects apparently beyond them ; and he thought that 
popular favour, if not the sole test of the merits of style, was so far 
an essential token of worth that the impression produced upon 
uneducated and intelligent minds always deserved attention. “ Re- 
member the learned,” he said, “ but do not write for them.” 

He admired English literature very sincerely, but, as he was 
unacquainted with the language, he had to use translations. De 
Fontanes, whom he had partially succeeded in converting to his 
views, came to England in 1785 with the idea of starting a review, in 
which Joubert was to have a share. The plan entirely failed, but 
the visit is worth recalling for the sake of the letters Fontanes wrote 
to his friend, whose love of English authors he thought excessive. 
He writes from London :— 

One’s ideas change very strangely when one lives in London. You have heard 
that Richardson finds fewer admirers here than with us. But this is not the 
whole truth. The fact is, scarcely anybody reads his books now-a-days... . . In 
Paris I should really be afraid to repeat what I hear in London. No one would 
believe me. . . . . Shakespeare alone retains his honours. . . . . But the Scotch 
have not the same veneration for him as the English have. The descendants of 
Ossian look upon their conquerors as barbarians, and several clever Edinburgh 
men have spoken to me of Shakespeare in d/asphemous terms, But all told me they 
would not venture to publish these opinions. . . . . I must not ask you to believe 
too much; . . . . however, let me tell you that Mahomet, Alzire, and Tancréde 
have been represented since I came here Voltaire enjoys the greatest 
celebrity as a tragic poet and historian. . , . , I must wait before I tell you 
more. . + «+e 


In his next letter he says :— 

France has often taught England the value of England’s great men. It was not 
until 1742 that Shakespeare had a monument in Westminster. Voltaire, whom some 
enthusiasts suppose to have been his calumniator, praised him in his first ‘ Letters 
on England.” . . . . A Scotch minister with whom I pass my evenings, and who 
is really a man of intellect and even genius, . . . . often says to me, ‘‘ England 
has no literary value except as a French province.”’ He thinks, moreover, in 
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common with all men of education, that Shakespeare’s reputation will soon die out 
in his own country! . . . . ‘* These are all hard truths. But howcan I help it?” 
. « « « In conclusion, I think the English are best from a distance. The country 
of real imagination is the one where you were born. Don’t slander France, for 
God’s sake. Read a page or two of your Shakespeare henceforward, and the whole 
of Athalie, Zaire, and Mérope, . . . . and be thankful you were born beneath 
a blue sky..... 


Joubert, however, does not seem to have abandoned his study 
of English literature, for we find him writing to Mr. Molé in 1805: 


I am reading the Abbé Delille (translator of Milton). I agree with you that 
it is very fine. I would lay a wager that, whilst his verses are pure silver, Milton’s 
own are only steel. I know not whether the translation be exact . . . . buthehas 
made me love and admire the strange genius to whom, I confess, I have always 
had a great repugnance. I never could get through ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and, even 
now, I confess it displeases me to find the devil put upon a parallel with God. 
. + «+ Why, he writes a little later, are you shocked at my never having 
been able to read Milton through, against whom, in spite of the Abbé Delille’s 
having forced me into admiration, I retain my grudge? As to the force you 
speak of, I neither dislike nor dread strength, but, thank Heaven, I know just what 
it is worth. As a quality it is commendable only when hidden or clothed. Ina 
vulgar sense Lucan had more force than Plato, Brébeuf than Racine. Fiévée and 
Delalot (that most detestable of writers) had force. But if you want to givea 
particular sense to the word (which is, perhaps, hardly admissible with words 
whose meaning is easily intelligible), if you mean, for instance, the power of 
beauty, which can only be in idea or form, I am ready to assert that Delille has 
more of it than Milton Now we shall have this for a new subject of 
dispute. But I don’t answer for what I say ; that would require reflection ; but 
if one were not free to pronounce one’s judgments, even those of caprice, irri- 
tability, and impulse, to one’s friends, without responsibility for them, letters 
and conversation would be as fatiguing and disagreeable as continual argument. 


Nothing can, perhaps, surpass the simple arrogance of these 
assertions based upon the uncertain value of a translation, and they 
are only sufferable in a man conscious of an extraordinary perceptive 
instinct, which gave him an indefinable right to jump at conclusions. 
It should, moreover, be remembered that he did not pronounce these 
hardy opinions until he had acquired, by a long course of varied 
reading, what he considered the leisure and right to have his own 
opinions. 

His only system in the study of literature was to read everything, 
that, as he said, he might “ know what others knew, and be quit of 
second-hand opinions.” Books were a means, not anend. His life 
was thought, and he was almost “impatient” to have done with the 
necessity he recognised of feeding his mind, and time for thought 
was the goal he aimed to reach. “A finished thought ! how long, 
how rare, how pleasant,” he repeats. And again, “ Will God set 
the same value on.thought as upon deeds? Will the philo- 
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sopher, the politician, be rewarded for his plans as the pious iiiart 
for his deeds? . . . I like to think that Fénelon, Bossuet, and Plato 
will present themselves before the Almighty bearing their works in 
their hands—for their soul is in them.” 

He married, in 1792, Mdlle. Moreau de Bussy, an excellent and 
estimable person, who hid a tender heart beneath an abrupt and 
reserved manner. Joubert and she had known each other 
several years before the idea of marriage occurred to either of 
them. Her life was full of occupation. She lived at Villeneuve-sur- 
Yonne, and was the head of a considerable establishment. Her 
mother, who required constant care, was an invalid ; her brothers 
lived at home ; and she had besides a motherless niece to bring up. 
Joubert liked the society of women. He had the art of attracting 
their sympathy, and his attention was often bestowed where least 
expected. If he saw some lady unnoticed or neglected in society, he 
always contrived that the conversation should cease to be exclusive. 
He had gained Malle. de Bussy’s confidence, and when thesdeath of 
those nearest to her deprived her of occupation, and made havoc in 
her home, Joubert seems to have been the confidant of her grief, 
for we find him writing to her in 1792, beseeching her not to refuse 
comfort as if it were “treason to the dead.” . . . “ Don’t think we 
honour our beloved by excessive grief,” he says. “ Let me tell you 
how I should like my friends to mourn for me. I should like them 
to be able to think of me in the moments of their greatest joy with- 
out being troubled, and that they should always count among their 
pleasures that of having loved me and been loved by me. I would 
have nothing lugubrious, nothing repulsive. A little sadness, per- 
haps, but gentle sadness only, which should not wholly exclude joy.” 

But, from the increasing earnestness of his tone, he seems at first to 
have been unsuccessful in consoling his friend, and in the latest letter 


he writes :— 


I am, and alas! with sorrow I say so, your oldest friend, now that so many 
others are gone. 

Remember how dear to me you are for many reasons. In you centres now the 
tender regard I had for all that was yours. I love you, and in you your brother, 
your friend, the place where I spent so many happy days and the memories 
which I shall always keep. 

You are a legacy which your misfortunes have bequeathed to me ; a legacy I 
must at any cost preserve, and which I want to have within my reach, to watch 
over constantly. Yes, I want to have you near me. What is the good of my 
trying to comfort you with words ? I am only pouring sweet water into a vase filled 
with tears which must be dried up first, and perhaps mine is the only hand which 
can do this, At any rate, it shall be deyoted to the task, 
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Consent now and at once If I were only twenty-five I might give you 
ten years to consider, but I am already thirty-eight, and I will not give you a day, 
not an hour, not a minute Consent with the fullest confidence. 

I will justify it afterwards, even if it be now in spite of yourself, and even with 
repugnance Only say to me ‘‘I agree,” and the rest will all come later. 


He was right. The married life which succeeded this peculiar 
courtship was very happy. He understood his wife’s character and 
she his, and each had qualities the other lacked. 

They had only one child, a boy, who died in youth. Joubert 
became one of his wife’s family, and lived with them at Villeneuve. 
In domestic life he was admirable. He wore “his velvet indoors,” 
as he calls it, and knew how to make everyone dependent upon him 
happy. His servants adored him. He was very affectionate and 
very constant. “It is unjust to punish others for not corresponding 
to the portraits we make of them.” “When my friends squint I look 
at their profile,” he used to say, with a happy philosophy which was 
an invincible arm against disappointment. 

It was after his marriage that he became acquainted with Mdme. de 
Beaumont, whose death in 1804 was an irreparable loss to him. 

“She understood everything,” he says ; “ she had, in an eminent 
degree, a quality which does not give talent nor belong to any special 
form of mind, but which raises the soul to a level with the greatest 
intellects. She had an admirable intelligence.” His letters to her 
were models of the inimitable grace peculiar to the French language 
when the style is not only polished as well as the idea, but when per- 
fect phrases bear unmistakable tokens of true feeling. . . . 

Joubert was essentially a man who required the friendship of 
women. He was best understood without dissection, a process 
beneath which the subtle charm of his character and thoughts in- 
evitably disappears. 

His antipathy to everything unfinished or rough betrays him 
sometimes into an excess of refinement which borders on affectation, 
and which goes so far that, when one tries to grasp the man, there 
seems nothing left to seize. It is perfectly true, as he says, that 
“force is not energy,” but energy without force is liable to be spas- 
modic, and he carried the point so far as almost to confound strength 
with brutality when he said that anyone who had enough spleen, 
herve, muscle, and pride could make a book full of force, and of bril- 
liancy without fire. Spleen and pride are bad qualities in a writer, 
but surely not muscle and nerve ; and perhaps the existence of a 
language is as much endangered by excess of refinement as by excess 
of force, as a jewel may be polished away altogether. But perhaps it 
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is only by exaggeration or insistance upon ane-sided views that men 
learn to arrive at many-sided truth. 

One wishes that certain English writers of the present day would 
take the pains to study some of Joubert’s oft-repeated axioms ; those, 
for instance, in which he laid it down as indisputable that any writer 
who knew what he wanted to say could always find words to say it in. 
He detested difficulties of style, and thought it was an author's duty 
to his readers to make himself comprehensible. 

“ Be profound,” he says, “but in clear terms. When your phrase 
is finished, cut off the corners which fit the angles of your own mind, 
so that it may slip easily into other people’s.” 

His library in the later years of his life was really a valuable one, 
and each book had its history. He picked them up singly as he 
could, and being very particular about editions, and loving scarce 
volumes, each had a special value, enhanced by the difficulty of 
acquisition. 

His health was always very delicate, and he had a habit of 
staying in bed until the afternoon, but he used to see his friends 
before he was up. His biographer describes his first visit to him 
thus :— 

Everything struck us as being very simple in the apartment. He was sitting up 
in bed dressed in a si/k spencer, with piles of books about him. His reception 
was more than kind, and made us feel as if our visit were a favour conferred 
upon him. As we entered, we saw him lay aside a volume of which he was 
polishing the cover. We were told afterwards that when he felt well enough he 
used often to have down from the shelves a favourite book for the purpose of 
paying some little attention to the binding. 

In his library there were very few modern books, but a great many of the 
sitcle de Louis XIV., plenty of ccclesiastical history, metaphysical works, travels, 
and, ..... if it may be confessed, there were fairy tales! .. . . Voltaire he 
would never have, nor J.-J. Rousseau, but of Homer, Virgil, Aristotle, and Plutarch 

. there were editions of every description. . . . . His books were in con- 
stant use, and almost all of them are marked witi: ::ysterious little signs, such as 
a cross, a triangle, a flower, a thyrsus, a hand, a sun; hieroglyphics which no 
one but himself understood. But his memory was so extraordinary that he need 
never have used signs 

I remember when I was given the letters he wrote to my father (M. de Raynal) 

. they were on very common paper and in old-fashioned handwriting which 
seemed to belong to another century. His orthography, too, was out of date; he 
wrote auctorité, thrésors, manuscripts. 

But it would be unfair to suppose that Joubert’s life was spent in 
idleness and dreams. There was never anyone who had a higher 
sense of duty; and when in 1787 he was elected justice of the peace 
or Montignac, he fulfilled his functions admirably, and showed the 
greatest sagacity in criminal cases. But his health made business 
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painful to him, and though he was too conscientious to give in, he 
was not sorry when obliged to resign, owing to political difficulties, 
which deprived him of office. 

In 1809, his friend Monsieur de Bonald, deputed by Napoleon I. 
to reorganise the university, chose Joubert as one of his colleagues. 
It was an arduous task, for his associates were men whose political 
and religious views were entirely different from his own, but he 
showed good sense and capacity, and steadily held opinions which 
were far from being the State maxims of the distinguished President 
of the Council. 

His residence in Paris brought him into contact with the most 
interesting and intelligent society, and even his health hardly inter- 
fered with his work or social intercourse. “There is a physical 
weakness which comes from strength of spirit, as there is a mental 
weakness which comes from force of body,” he says. The delicacy 
of health from which he suffered all his life was inseparable from an 
organisation of body so highly nervous and susceptible. . . . He had 
hardly more of the lower and material part of human nature in his 
composition than enough to hold together the faculties and elements 
of his spirit. 

“He seemed like some soul which had met by chance with a 
body,” said Mdme de Chatenay of him, “and tried to make the best 
of the accident.” 

He was full of hygienic manias, too, “and of originality,” says 
Chateaubriand; “he will never cease to be missed by those who 
knew him. He had a strange hold upon one’s heart and mind, and 
when once he had his place there, his image became fixed, and was 
like some obsession which could not be escaped. He was by way of 
being extremely calm, but there never was anyone so easily disturbed. 
He used to take the most elaborate precautions to avoid all mental 
discomposure, because he thought it injurious to his health, and all 
his friends used to come to him with their troubles and upset his 
arrangements, for he could never refrain from sharing their sorrows 
and their joys: he was an egoist who thought of everyone else. 
He used to think he must lie for hours with his eyes closed without 
speaking a word. Heaven only can tell what mental commotions 
went on during these hours of self-imposed rest. He used to change 
his diet and régime perpetually: one day he would swallow nothing 
but milk, another minced meat ; or have himself jolted at a full trot 
over some abominably rough road, and the next gently drawn along 


the smoothest lanes. When he was reading he used to tear out the 
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leaves from his books which displeased him, until he had a library 
formed to his mind of books too small for their covers.” 

“A profound metaphysician, his philosophy, by an elaboration 
peculiar to himself, was poetry and colour. He was a Plato with the 
heart of a La Fontaine, and he had proposed to himself an ideal of 
perfection which hindered him from achieving anything.” . . 

“ Where are they all? Mdme. de Beaumont is dead, Joubert is 
dead, Chénedollé and Mdme. de Vintimille are dead. In former days 
Joubert and I used to walk together in the time of the vintage over 
the hills of the Yonne. . . . We talked of all things, and particularly 
of our friend Mdme. de Beaumont, gone for ever, and recalled the 
memories of departed hopes. And when towards evening we sauntered 
slowly homewards, as we approached the crumbling walls of Ville- 
neuve, with their half-ruined towers smoking with the fires of the vine- 
gatherers, Joubert showed me, far away amidst the trees, a sandy 
path mounting up 2 hill, which he used to take when he visited our 
friend during the ‘Terror,’ when she was hiding in the Chateau de 
Passy. 

‘Since Joubert’s death I have revisited the Senonais four or five 
times. I saw the hills from the high road, but he was not there ; 
there were the fields, the vineyards, the little heap of stones where 
we used to rest. As I came into Villeneuve I glanced at the deserted 
street and at the closed house where he used to live, the last time I 
was on my way to Rome as ambassador. Ah! if he had been there 
I would have taken him to visit Mdme. de Beaumont’s tomb. It 
pleased God to take him to another and celestial Rome, where his 
soul, once Platonic, afterwards Christian, has fuller rest. I shall not 
meet him here again. ‘ Vadam magis ad eum, ille vero non revertetur 
ad me.” 

On March 22, 1824 . . . he died, or rather his gentle spirit took 
wings and flew to the light he loved . . . leaving a void which only 
time could fill, His niece’s husband, M. Paul de Raynal, has care- 
fully and reverently edited the Letters and Pensées with a prefatory 
biographic notice, from which we have borrowed our materials. But 
Joubert can only be known and understood in the two comparatively 
small volumes which contain wisdom enough for many, and which 
we hope may become familiar enough in England to hold their place 
beside Elia and the gentle moralists and quaint authors of a bygone 
day before “ old leisure died.” 

MARGARET M. MAITLAND. 





DRESS IN RELATION 70 HEALTH. 


HE character of the dress of a person stands so near to the 

character of the person who is the wearer of it, that it is difficult 

to touch on one without introducing tlie other. All sorts of sympathies 

are evoked by dress. Political sympathies are in the most intimate 

of relationships with dress ; social sympathies are indexed by it ; 

artistic sympathies are of necessity a part of it. In a word, the dress 
is the outward and visible skin of the creature that carries it. 

A charming and at the same time a very useful lecture might be 
written on the metaphysics of dress; but in this practical day, when 
the useful only is tolerated and the charming is considered superfluous 
—I mean, of course, in a lecture—I must let all attempt at such a 
combination fall to the ground. I must deal only with what is purely 
physical; the physical body and the physical stuff that is put on it: 
Dress in relation to health. 

In studying this subject I will consider the following topics : 

Dress in relation to its mechanical adaptation to the body. 

Dress in relation to season. I mean, the amount of clothing 
that should be worn at different periods of the year accord- 
ing to seasonal changes, in this English climate. 

Dress in respect to the admission of atmospheric air through it or 
beneath it to the surface of the body. 

Dress in relation to the colour of the material of which it is 
composed. 

Dress in relation to the action of colouring substances which are 
introduced into its fabric and which come into contact with 
the surface of the body. 

Cleanliness in dress. 

These are all very serious subjects in respect todress. If it were 
on the fashion of dress I had to treat, if I might have permission to lead 
you, as at a fancy-dress ball, through the historical domain of costume, 
then I might try to fascinate the most fastidious, and to make the time 
pass like a dream, in a promenade. Confined to health and dress, I 
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can commit no ecstasy. I must be allowed to criticise, if not to 
scold, and rarely indeed to find one passing word that stands for 
commendation. 

Let me, nevertheless, at once state that I have not « syllable of 
expression to bring forward against good fashion, and good changing 
fashion in dress. ‘There-is nothing whatever incompatible between 
good fashion and good health ; they may always go well together, 
and they ought to go together. Naturally, I believe, they would 
always go together, because they are both good, and two goods can 
never tnake a bad. In like manner, bad fashion in dress and bad 
health go together very often, because two bads cannot make a good. 
For my part, I have never seen a good fashion of dress that was nota 
healthy fashion, and the world has only been led astray on this 
matter by the unfortunate circumstance that it has allowed its taste 
to be directed by the childishness of ignorance. In early times cos- 
tume, naturally enough, sprang out of innocence. Scientific rules were 
unknown, and, if we may take the history of primitive nations as 
true, artistic rules were not supremely developed or carried out. 
Through long ages fashions varied, mainly on the artistic side, ap- 
proaching only towards scientific necessity in cases where arctic cold 
or tropical heat enforced some kind of consideration for the person 
who had to be clothed. Later, in more modern and scientific times, 
fashion has been governed by the most superficial, vain, and im- 
prudent of so-called artistes and fashion-leaders, who have invented 
modes out of their own little heads, and have set Nature at defiance, 
as if they were Nature, and she were an idiot—thereby changing places 
with her in the most complacent manner. 

Let me say further even than this. I commend good fashion and 
fine, nay exquisite, taste in dress as a good thing of itself, independently 
of health. I agree entirely with Mrs. Haweis that it is the bounden 
duty of every woman to make herself look as handsome as ever she 
can. If she have natural beauty, she ought to study how to maintain 
it in and through every period of her life—yes—to the last ; for there 
is nothing more beautiful than beauty in old age. If she have 
moderate beauty, she should do her utmost to make the best of it. 
If she have no beauty, she ought to impart all that is possibly near 
to it, by every kind of justifiable supplement. If she be positively 
ugly, the more is it her duty to use every legitimate art to hide the 
fact, and to transform even ugliness into passable presentation. Look 
at an ugly woman badly attired, and showing all the lines that offend 
taste. Look at the same woman gracefully attired and fairly, 
artistically, got up, with some approach towards the beautiful, and 
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who would hesitate to pronounce in favour of a longer ¢éte-a-téte 
with the last of that woman as compared with the first? Why! we 
blockheads of men are sometimes entirely taken in by skilful ugly 
women. We look upon them as handsome. The deception is 
justifiable, and our satisfaction is more than a recompense for our 
stupidity. 

What is good for women is not worse for men, but I am sorry to 
say that men are far behind women in their endeavours to assume 
the beautiful. In my time I have never, off the stage, seen a man 
dressed many removes from the hideous. When I first began to 
look at my male seniors, universal black was the rage, black from 
head to foot; the very head, which was the only part of the animal 
that emerged out of darkness, rising from a broad black ring 
called a stock, into which the chin sometimes dropped. A little 
later, and an extremely tight mode of dress came into fashion, 
a mode which is not yet entirely discarded, but which still fits closely 
to those strangely occupied individuals called “‘ copers,” about whom 
there is a mystery as to whether their clothes were not originally and 
permanently modelled to their bodies. Recently there has been 
some attempt at improvement in English male attire. The surtout 
coat, rather loosely fitting, and cut so as to hang well from the 
shoulders, has imported a modest but good change in fashion, while 
the looser and better shaped nether habiliments have so improved in 
design that even the sculptors have, at last, with much compunction 
of conscience, ventured to reproduce them in marble. 

Still, in the attire of men, and I think I must say in the attire of 
women also, a great deal is wanting in taste, and the most bigoted 
Darwinian would hardly, I think, dare to declare the doctrine of 
“the survival of the fittest” in respect of modern clothes, whatever 
he might say of the wearers of them. 

I name these points that I may not be accused of feeling no care 
for the fashion connected with dress. I would have good fashion 
go with every hygienic improvement in clothes and clothing, and I 
know it would be easy to prove that hygiene of dress could always 
be combined with the most artistic and perfect of fashionable design- 
ings, by which combination health, comfort, and elegance would all 
be insured. 

Such combination set forth as a national fashion should pass, as I 
think, through all classes of the community, for assuredly, even at 
this time, though it be better than it once was, few things designate 
classes and keep up distinctions of classes so much as the clothes 
that are worn, the badges, I had almost said, of the wearers. The 
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costumes of the trim shopman, the slovenly mechanic, the country 
labourer, the flourishing squire, the tight-laced soldier, the club 
exquisite, the Ingubrious doctor, the devil-may-care artist, and the 
awful ecclesiastic in his demented hat and sacred pinafore—these 
costumes and others betray a want of national taste and national 
unity which I for one, health-seeker as I would be, utterly repudiate. 
There can be no amalgamation of mind and heart while these dis- 
tinctive outside declarations exist amongst us. In robes of office, 
during periods of office, men may well be distinctively clad. On the 
bench, at the bar, in the pulpit, in the professor’s chair, such 
costumes are classically graceful and usefully distinctive, while in the 
workshop or other place of business a particular outer dress suited 
to the occupation is no doubt necessary ; but for ordinary intercourse 
something in common in the way of dress were surely, in these 
advanced days, the thing to cultivate. 

I pass now to the first head of my subject proper: Dress in 
relation to its mechanical adaptation to the body. 

I. The first and most serious mechanical error committed on the 
body by dress is that of tightness, by which pressure is brought to 
bear upon some particular part. Presuming that an equable general 
pressure, not extreme in its character, and including the whole body, 
were applied for fitting purposes, that is to say, for the purpose of 
indicating outline, no great evil probably would follow from the 
application of such pressure, provided that it were so adapted as to 
give with the growth, to yield a certain measure of elasticity, and to 
permit perfect freedom of motion. A little more, perhaps, may be 
admitted even than this. In advanced life, when the shape of the 
body becomes irregular, and when the weight of those parts drags on 
the rest of the body, clothing specially adapted to those parts, and 
surrounding them with close and even pressure, gives useful and 
effective support, adding greatly at the same time, it may be, to the 
appearance of the body. ‘These are exceptional conditions requiring 
exceptional management. 

That kind of pressure to which objection must be most determin- 
ately taken is where the pressure is used, not for giving support to 
the body, nor for sustaining natural outline, but for the express 
purpose of producing an entirely artificial shape and outline. It is 
astonishing how resolutely the advanced professors of medicine, in all 
times in which they have written, have denounced the practice of 
compressing the body in the stages of its growth for the purpose of 
moulding it into some unnatural form incident to fashion. It is 
equally astonishing to find how resolutely the votaries of the fashion 
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have resisted the teachings of the learned, who may be said never to 
have made a single point in advance towards a practical victory, 
Now and then fashion has given way for a short time, but it seems 
always to have fallen back again and resumed its place. 

For my part, I can do no more than earnestly follow my 
predecessors and compeers in their crusade against this foolish 
practice, and especially against it as it affects the female part of 
the community. The corset and the waist-belt I must once more 
condemn as opposed to all that is healthful and all that is beautiful. 
By these appliances, through which an unequal pressure is exerted on 
one part of the body, the functions of the lungs, of the heart, and of 
the digestive organs are all kept under imperfect condition. The 
breathing is suppressed, the heart-beat is suppressed, the digestive 
power is suppressed. In this way the tripod of life—for life rests on 
the digestion, the respiration, and circulation—is made imperfect, and 
with that imperfection every other part of the body sympathises. Of 
late years women have raised the cry, and I think quite properly, that 
they are too much subjected to the will of men, that they have not 
the privileges which should belong to them as fellow human beings. 
But in fact no subjection to which they have ever submitted can be 
greater than this to which they have subjected themselves, and I 
would venture to say that, while they continue this self-infliction, they 
can never, under any improved system of social freedom, experience 
the benefit of the change. If to-morrow women were placed in all 
respects on an equality with men, if they were permitted to sit in 
Parliament, enter the jury-box, or ascend the Bench itself, they 
would remain under subjection to superior mental and physical force 
so long as they crippled their physical, vital, and mental constitutions 
by this one practice of cultivating, under an atrocious view of what is 
beautiful, a form of body which is destructive of development of 
body, which reduces physical power, and which thereby deadens 
mental capability. 

Of the two evil practices to which I refer, the tight waist-belt is, I 
think, worse than the tight corset, except where the corset is so 
adapted that it acts at one and the same time as belt and compressor 
general. The effect of either is to press down upon the liver and 
stomach, to prevent the free circulation of blood through these 
organs, to diminish their active physiological function, to make them 
descend and compress the vital organs that lie beneath them, and so 
to impair the growth and action of all the great secreting structures. 
The effect, again, is to interfere with the great breathing muscle, the 
diaphragm or midriff, which divides the chest from the abdomen, and 
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which, by its descent, causes the lungs to fill in breathing. Lastly, 
the effect is to press upwards, and so to interfere with the heart and 
lungs themselves. An eminent Parisian physician, M. Breschet, 
recorded many years ago the facts relating to a woman who, on the 
right side of her throat, had a swelling which reached from the 
collar-bone to the level of the thyroid cartilage, and which, when the 
chest was tightly laced in corsets, was enlarged to its fullest. In this 
swelling the murmur of respiration could be heard when a stetho- 
scope was applied over it ; but when the chest was set at liberty and 
the swelling was gently pressed downwards, it disappeared. In this 
instance, a portion of the right lung had actually been forced behind 
the collar-bone, out of the cavity of the chest altogether, into the loose 
tissue of the neck. 

This was a very exceptional experience, no doubt—one I have not 
myself seen nor found record of in this country. At the same time, 
I have seen very close approaches to it. I have several times known 
the lungs to be pushed quite out of place and compressed towards 
the upper part of the thorax, and I have known the heart extremely 
displaced by the same pressure. 

That which mothers and the guardians of youth ought to know is, not 
only the fact of displacement of organs under pressure, not only the 
fact of the temporary derangement of the function of the organs, but 
the further and more important fact of all, as affecting the future life 
of the person most concerned, that under the pressure the organs 
implicated cannot grow so as to attain their full and complete develop- 
ment within the period that marks the outline of growth. It is 
impossible, therefore, that those who are imprisoned in growth can 
attain full development of body. ‘The folly they pay for in youth 
extends through middle age, and expedites the decline. 

The evils arising from compression of the chest, as above men- 
tioned, are not confined altogether to the female sex. They are 
brought about in boys and in men. It often becomes a habit in 
schools and colleges for youths to employ a strap or other form of 
belt for holding up their trousers ; one boy sets the example, and 
the others think it right to follow; so the practice becomes general, 
and you find a tight line indicating pressure marked round the bodies 
of these youths. Fortunately, in their case, as they emerge into life, 
and before great mischief is done, they give up the strap and take to 
supporting the clothes from the shoulders, by the brace, and so they 
escape further injury ; but while it lasted the injury undoubtedly was 
severe. 

There is another and more permanent injury of this kind, how- 
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ever, carried out by boys, even by men; which consists in 
wearing a belt for the purpose of giving what is called support. 
Boys who are about to run in races, or to leap, put on the belt and 
strap it tightly, in order, as they say, to hold in their wind or breath. 
Working men who are about to lift weights or carry heavy burdens 
put on a belt for the same purpose, their declaration being that it 
gives support. Actually there is not a figment of truth in this belief. 
It is the expression of a fashion, and nothing more. The belt im- 
pedes respiration, compresses the abdominal muscles, compresses the 
muscles of the back, subjecting them to unnecessary friction, and 
actually impedes motion. No boy would think of putting a belt tightly 
round the body of his pony if he wished it to win a race or to leap a 
hurdle ; no working man would put a belt tightly round the body of 
a horse to make it pull with greater facility a load which it was draw- 
ing. On themselves they commence the practice, because some- 
body has set the example, then they get accustomed to the impedi- 
ment, and think they cannot get on without it. Drinking is learned 
by just the same absurd process. 

I had a working man once in my employ who would undertake 
no vigorous effort until he had tightened his belt. Once I got him 
to test what he could lift with and without the belt, and he was obliged 
himself to admit that he could do more without it than with it ; but, 
he argued, he could not get on without it. That is what ladies say 
about corsets. 

Respecting this belt for boys and men there is a word more I must 
say which is of serious import. When they put on the belt for the sake 
of performing some feat of strength, they effect ancther dangerous 
mischief. Compressing the abdomen, they force, during the exertion, 
the contents of the abdominal cavity downwards under pressure, 
giving no chance to resilience back again after the exertion or shock. 
In this way they frequently cause hernia or rupture. I have seen, 
professionally, several instances of this occurrence in boys, and amongst 
workmen who wear belts this accidental disease is so common that 
it is the rule rather than the exception to find it present. 

Other forms of tight pressure upon the body are open to serious, 
if not to equal objection. The wearing of shoes which compress 
and distort the feet is a singularly injurious custom. Suppose I said 
that nine-tenths of the feet of the members of an English community 
were rendered misshapen by the boots and shoes worn, the statement 
would seem extreme, but it would be within the truth. The pointed 
shoe or boot is the most signal instance of a mischievous instrument 
designed for the torture of feet. In this shoe the great toe is forced 
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out of its natural line towards the other toes, giving a reverse curve 
from what is natural to the terminal part of the inner side of the foot, 
while all the other toes are compressed together towards the great 
toe, the whole producing a wedge-like form of foot which is 
altogether apart from the natural. Such a foot has lost its expanse 
of tread ; such a foot has lost its elastic resistance ; such a foot has 
lost the strength of its arch to a very considerable degree ; such a 
foot, by the irregular and unusual pressure on certain points of its 
surface, has become hard at those points, and is easily affected with 
corns and bunions. Lastly, such a foot becomes badly nourished, 
and the pressure exerted upon it interferes with its circulation and 
nutrition. It ceases to be an instrument upon which the body can 
sustain itself with grace and with easiness of movement, even in early 
life ; while in mature life, and in old age, it becomes a foot which 
is absolutely unsafe, and which causes much of that irregular, 
hobbling tread which often renders so peculiar the gait of persons who 
have passed their meridian. 

It sometimes happens for a time that these mistakes in regard 
to the boot and shoe are increased by the plan of raising the heel 
and letting it rest on a raised impediment of a pointed shape. 
Anything more barbarous can scarcely be conceived. By this 
means, the body, which should naturally be balanced on a most 
beautiful arch, is placed on an inclined plane, and is only prevented 
from falling forwards by the action of the muscles which counter- 
balance the mechanical error. But all this is at the expense of lost 
muscular effort along the whole line of the muscular track, from the 
heels actually to the back of the head; a loss of force which is 
absolutely useless, and, as I have known in several cases, exhausting 
and painful. In addition to these evils arising from the pointed 
heeled boot, there are yet two more. In the first place, the elastic 
spring of the arch being broken by the heel, the vibration produced 
by its contact with the earth, at every step, causes a concussion which 
extends along the whole of the spinal column, and is sometimes very 
acutely felt. In the second place, the expanse of the foot being 
limited, the seizure of the earth by the foot is incomplete both in 
standing and in walking, so that it becomes a new art to learn how to 
stand erect or to walk with safety. 

Another form of constriction in dress is that produced by the 
garter. By this pressure a line of depression is often produced quite 
round the limb below the knee, and the course of blood through the 
veins from the foot and leg, into the body, is seriously impeded. 
This is one cause of varicose veins, sometimes an original cause, and 
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always a serious impediment to recovery when, from any other 
reason, the enlarged or varicose vein is already present. The ligature 
or band called the garter is bad in any way, but is far worse when 
it is worn below than above the knee, for above the knee the two 
tendons, commonly called ham-strings, receive the pressure of a 
great portion of the bandage, and act as bridges to the veins which 
pass beneath. 

In men I have seen mischief from the tight cravat and collar, the 
pressure caused by the same leading to an obstruction to the due 
return of the blood from the brain. This, in persons of plethoric 
habits especially, is a danger not to be disregarded, and, though 
it may be of comparatively rare occurrence, it is worth men- 
tioning. I have more than once in my life had occasion to see the 
injurious results produced by it. 

I have now referred to the four varieties of pressure which are the 
most injurious in dress ; pressure at the waist ; pressure at the foot ; 
pressure round the leg ; and pressure round the neck. I place them 
in the order of their importance, but the first undoubtedly outweighs 
the others altogether. 

It is actually impossible to overstate the physical injuries which 
result from these mistakes in bodily attire. I have told some of them. 
I reserve one which I will state before I pass to a new section. It 
will perhaps influence some who are comparatively thoughtless on 
this subject ; it will, I am sure, influence all sensible and thoughtful 
people. It is this observation, that the mischiefs inflicted by mode 
of dress become hereditary in character. I do not mean to say that 
because a person produces in himself or herself a deformed waist cr 
foot, by dress, that therefore that particular deformity will be physically 
hereditary in the offspring of such person. I think the evidence is rather 
against that view, because it would seem that the Chinese children, 
born of mothers whose feet have been mechanically distorted, are born 
with feet which would come to a natural condition if they were not 
bandaged in infancy in the same manner as the mothers’ were. But of 
this I am sure, that the hereditary tendency to commit these deforming 
acts is hereditarily received and hereditarily transmitted, and that the 
sense of desire for the performance of the act is also transmissible. 
This, in fact, is one of the great difficulties which we teachers have to 
overcome. We have to fight against inbred proclivities, which are so 
deep rooted that I believe if all the women of England at this time 
could, by a voluntary act of education, be led to give up tight lacing, 
another generation, perhaps two generations, would have to live 
before the practice was entirely abolished. 
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The lesson we have to learn and practise in respect to the 
mechanical arrangements of dress so far is that every plan which 
leads to irregular tightening of the body should be given up. The 
corset and waist strap should especially be abandoned, and our young 
girls should be taught to grow up just as their brothers grow, without 
ever learning the sense of false support which the corset soon 
suggests as a necessity. With the members of both sexes a reform 
should be introduced in the matter of boots and shoes. The tight 
boot should be entirely discarded, and that boot preferred which 
approaches nearest in form to the natural foot. Mrs. Haweis and 
others have insisted on the removal of the raised heel altogether from 
the boot, with which I entirely agree. Anatomically and physiolo- 
gically it isacomplete mistake to have the heel raised from the ground 
beyond the level of the palm of the foot. The moment the heel is 
raised, the plan of the arch is deranged, and the elastic wave-like 
motion of the foot impeded. The arch ought always to have full 
play, and Mr. Dowie’s plan of introducing an elastic connection or 
band across the arch, so as to allow it freedom, is an admirable 
device. 

The method by which clothes should be supported on the body 
is another extremely important subject in connection with dress, and 
especially in relation to the dresses worn by women. Copying prob- 
ably from an Eastern custom, and from the primitive method of 
wearing a girdle, it has become a habit endorsed by long centuries of 
use for women to carry all their long flowing robes from the waist. 
These tied one over the other, layer upon layer, and with sufficient 
tightness to enable the garments to be borne by the actual pressure 
upon the waist, are as great an encumbrance to the wearer as the 
corset. Indeed, it is sometimes argued that the corset is necessary 
in order that the pressure may be sustained, the corset itself acting 
as a kind of shield between the body and the bands, and acting also 
in some way like a shoulder for supporting the bands. When the 
dresses which are thus sustained are short and of light texture, the 
weight and encumbrance are considerable ; but when the dresses are 
long, when they trail on the ground, and when they are made of 
heavy material, the weight and encumbrance are drags on the life, 
which I suspect the strongest man could not sustain while engaged in 
his ordinary avocations. 

I am rejoiced to see that ladief themselves, who are writing 
intelligently on this topic, are earnestly teaching in respect to it what 
is both common sense and common humanity. I agree with these 
that the tax of carrying clothes from the waist is utterly unjustifiable, 
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and that the parts that should bear the burden are the shoulders and 
none other. In this regard women ought to be placed under just 
the same favourable conditions for movement of the body as men, and 
the greatest emancipation that woman will ever have achieved will 
have arrived when she has discovered and carried out this practical 
improvement. 

In saying this I do not for a moment wish to suggest that the 
outward appearance of the feminine dress should be like that of the 
masculine dress. To. the woman, the flowing robe which even 
trespasses a little on the ground is most graceful, and is signally 
characteristic of feminine beauty. I would therefore that it should 
remain in all its gracefulness, but in so far as everything else is con- 
cerned, for every circumstance in which health is involved, for warmth, 
for freedom of movement, for mode by which the dress is carried from 
the shoulders, I would say,—Let the women have all the advantages 
which now belong to men. 

For any one who will for a moment think candidly must admit 
that the dress of men, however bad it may be in taste, or in whatever 
bad taste it may have been conceived, is, in respect to health, in- 
finitely superior to that of women. In the dress of the man every 
part of the body is equally covered. The middle of the body is not 
enveloped in a number of close layers, while the lower limbs are left 
without close clothing altogether. The centre of the body is not 
strained with a weight which almost drags down the lower limbs and 
back. The chest is not exposed to every wind that blows, and the 
feet are not bewildered with heavy garments which they have to kick 
forward or drag from behind with every advancing step. The body 
is clothed equally. ‘The clothing is borne by the shoulders ; it gives 
free motion to breathing ; it gives freedom of motion to the circula- 
tion ; it makes no undue pressure on the digestive organs ; it leaves 
the limbs free ; it is easily put on and off; and it allows of ready 
change in vicissitudes of weather. These are the advantages of 
modern attire for the man, and all I claim is that they should, by 
faithful copy, be extended to the woman, with the one exception of 
the graceful outer gown or robe, as a supplement to her own superior 
grace and beauty. 

It is told of the late eminent surgeon Mr. Cline, the teacher of 
Sir Astley Cooper, that when he was consulted by a lady on the 
question how she should prevent a girl from growing up misshapen, 
he replied, “ Let her have no stays and let her rum about like the 
boys.” I gladly re-echo this wise advice of the great surgeon ; and I 
would venture to add to it another suggestion. I would say to the 
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mothers of England,—Let your girls dress just like your boys, make 
no difference whatever in respect to them—give them knickerbockers, 
if you like—with these exceptions ; that the under garments be of a 
little lighter material, and that they be supplemented by an outer 
gown or robe which shall take the place of the outer coat of the 
boys, and shall make them look distinctively what they are—girls 
clothed cap a@ pie, and weil clothed from head to foot. 

In speaking of these mechanical arrangements of dress I have as 
yet made no mention of the throat and the head as parts requiring 
to be clothed. In suggesting that girls should be clothed as fully as 
boys I have incidentally conveyed that the chest of the girl should 
be covered, and I would add that in both sexes the throat should be 
covered also during the period extending from October to April. 
The throat is one of the most important parts to protect, and it is, as 
is well known, one of the most common parts of the body to become 
affected during cold weather. In this past bad weather it has been 
my constant—I had nearly said, daily—observation to see some aflec- 
tion of the throat, attended with cold, and so often has this occurred 
in those whose throats have been uncovered as compared with those 
who have used careful moderate covering, that I cannot doubt that the 
absence of such covering has had, and has, a very deleterious effect. 

Of coverings for the head, I should say that they should be always 
light and free, whether a bonnet, or a cap, ora hat be the subject under 
dispute. I think the gipsy hat beats the quaker bonnet for the fairer 
sex ; and although for men I cannot say anything in favour of the tall 
chimney-pot that will redeem it from its ugliness, I must claim for it 
that, when it is light and well ventilated, itis healthy. The felt hats are 
too closely-fitting, though some are becoming. ‘The stiff felt hat, with 
narrow turned-up brim, and which looks like a Roundhead’s helmet 
without the metal, is in respect to health miserable, and in respect to 
appearance simply hideous. The most graceful of all head-dresses for 
i and it suits either—is the fine old Geneva cap, sometimes 
called the “‘ Leonardo da Vinci,” which I wear on cccasions, by right, 
as the doctor’s cap of the old University of St. Andrews. It is not 
merely a handsome head-dress, it is healthy also, and adapts itself 
to heat and cold. I, for one, would willingly give up the particular 
privilege of wearing it to see it more widely adopted. 

II. From the subject of mechanical adaptations of dress I pass to 
consider dress in relation to season; the amount and kind of clothing 
that should be worn at different periods of the year. 

On this subject there is great contrariety of opinion, and perhaps 
still greater contrariety of practice. There are those who maintain 
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that to be healthy the body should be hardened by exposure to cold, 
and that to wrap up and coddle is the weakest and worst of all 
plans. It must be admitted that there are some persons who seem 
to flourish under this régime, and who live to advanced age without 
suffering from cold even when lightly clad. I have known myself 
three men who have approached their ninetieth year, and who always 
vigorously refused to wrap upatall. Such persons are great examples, 
but they are too exceptional to be counted as safe ones. The 
majority of the aged die, as a rule, rapidly during cold weather. I 
have known children that have lived through their childhood half 
clothed in coldest seasons ; and these are great examples, but they 
also are too exceptional to be accepted as safe examples. As a rule, 
ill-clad children in cold weather suffer intensely, and often die. 

On the other hand, no doubt, some persons do greatly over- 
encumber themselves with clothes ; and it is curious to observe that 
stout persons, who are wrapped and thoroughly lapped in their own 
sub-cutaneous non-conducting layer of fat, and who are generally 
feeble, encumber themselves with more clothes than their lithe and 
spare-ribbed friends, who really require most protection. 

The truth is, that extremes on both sides are bad, and that a 
dash of good common sense is required to equalise them. 

In this climate the regulation of dress in relation to health is an 
actual necessity during the varied seasons that prevail. We may take 
it as a general rule that when the body requires more food and more 
sleep to meet the cold, it requires also more clothes than it does 
at times when sleep and food are also less wanted. There is a very 
remarkable physiological truth bearing on this point which everyone 
ought to know, inasmuch as a knowledge of it becomes a guide to us 
in our daily life, not only in relation to dress, but to food, exercise, 
labour, and repose. ‘The truth is so practical, that I dwell upon it 
with some detail. It is this. There are certain periods of the year, in 
this climate, during which, independently of our wills or our actions, 
we are gaining in bodily weight, while there are other periods when 
we are losing, both periods showing a regularity which is as singularly 
correct as it is singularly interesting. ‘This truth was first discovered 
by my late friend, Mr. W. R. Milner, for many years medical superin- 
tendent of the large prison at Wakefield. His discovery was elicited 
by the laborious process of weighing, daily, immense numbers of 
prisoners through various seasons for a long series of years. I give 
his results as he himself has stated them. 

The prisoners were all males between the ages of sixteen and 
fifty, and were presumed to be in good health when sent. The 
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cells in which they were confined had a cubic capacity of about nine 
hundred feet, and from thirty to thirty-five cubic feet of air were 
passed through each cell per minute. The mean temperature of the 
cells for the entire year was 61°; the highest monthly mean, 66°5°, 
occurred in August ; the lowest, 56°9°, in March. 

The diet was uniform, with the exception of the alterations 
ordered by the medical officer in individual cases, and consisted of 
the following articles daily: Bread, twenty ounces; meat without 
bone, four ounces ; soup, half a pint—these are equivalent to about 
seven ounces and three quarters of butcher’s meat—potatoes, one 
pound ; skimmed milk, three-quarters of a pint; gruel, one pint, 
containing two ounces of oatmeal. The dress was, a cloth jacket, 
waistcoat and trousers ; cap and stock ; linen shirt; woollen stockings ; 
drawers and under-shirt. 

The prisoners were sent out to exercise in the open air nine 
hours a week ; the exercise was for one hour at atime; the men 
walked in circles, and every ten minutes they ran for a hundred and 
fifty yards. They were all supplied with work, and were for the 
most part employed in making mats and matting of cocoa-fibre 
and other materials; some worked at tailoring and shoemaking, and 
a few had other work to perform. 

All the prisoners were weighed on admission, and at the latter 
end of every calendar month during their stay. 

The number of prisoners over whom these observations extended 
was four thousand ; the period of time occupied, ten years; the 
average number weighed monthly, three hundred and seventy-two ; 
and the total number of weighings, forty-four thousand and four. 

The men had all been weighed by Mr. Milner or under his super- 
intendence, and the series of observations were unbroken. 

The results of these weighings were tabulated on various bases, 
with a view to isolate the effect of a certain number of variable 
on the gain or loss of weight among these prisoners, and to determine 
the amount of influence exerted by each of these conditions, 

The conditions selected for investigation were :-— 

1. The season of the year. 

2. The period of imprisonment. 

3. The employment in prison. 

4. The age of the prisoners on admission. 

5. The height of prisoners on admission. 

The influence exerted by each of these conditions was well 
marked, and, with one exception, viz.: the influence of season, the 
deductions were such as would have been anticipated. 
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The first showed the influence of the season of the year on the 
weight of a number of men placed during the entire year under cir- 
cumstances of food, clothing, and work which did not differ, and who, 
for the greater part of the day, were in a temperature which did not 
vary greatly between the hottest and the coldest months. Undersuch 
circumstances it might be expected that the weight of the men, taken 
as a whole, would remain sensibly the same ; and that the numbers 
losing or gaining, as well as the quantities lost or gained, would vary 
little month by month : or that, if any marked variation occurred, it 
would be of an accidental character, depending on the greater or less 
amount of sickness during any particular month. The results, how- 
ever, showed that a marked periodicity existed, and that, taking an 
average of years, there were two distinct series of months, during the 
one of which there was a constant loss of weight, and during the 
other a constant gain, so that, if the year were divided into quarters, 
there was a loss during the first and fourth quarters, and a gain 
during the second and third. 

The two series of gaining and losing months were unbroken, 
except in one instance. On reference to the results it was found 
that in November, which was in the losing series, a gain occurred. 
The amount gained was very small, and the discrepancy was caused 
by the arrival of large numbers of prisoners in September and October, 
who usually gained weight for a short time after they were received, 
so that probably this break in the series resulted from the influence of 
the stage of imprisonment, which rather more than balanced the 
influence of season. On estimating carefully the facts which showed 
the average gain or loss per prisoner weighed, it was seen that, 
beginning at December, the amount lost per man increased rapidly, 
and very steadily till March, but that between March and April there 
was a very abrupt transition from loss to gain. The gains then con- 

tinued till August, the amount gained increasing on the whole, by a 

series of jerks, each alternate month presenting a larger and a smaller 

gain respectively: so that, to obtain a steadily increasing series, it 
was necessary to couple the summer months in pairs. Between 

August and September a change of weight occurred, about equal in 

amount, but in the opposite direction to that which took place 

between March and April. The changes between March-April, 
and August-September were far greater in amount than the changes 
which tock place between any other pairs of consecutive months ; 
and this remark applied with greater force to the percentages of men 
gaining or losing, and to the net gains and losses per man. 

The inferences which may be fairly drawn from ‘these obser- 
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vations were:—1. The body becomes heavier during the summer 
months, and the gain varies in an increasing ratio. 2. The body 
becomes lighter during the winter months, and the loss varies in an 
increasing ratio. 3. The changes from gain to loss, and the reverse, 
are abrupt, and take place about the end of March and the beginning 
of September. 

The results, which were thus gathered from the study of a 
large number of periodical weighings, presented a remarkable relation 
to the facts obtained by Dr. Edward Smith from a series of most 
valuable and elaborate experiments which he made on the quan- 
tities of carbonic acid thrown off by the lungs at various seasons of 
the year. For instance, Dr. Smith found that the quantity of car- 
bonic acid thrown off was much greater in winter than in summer. 
Milner’s weighings showed that the prisoners lost weight in winter, 
when the evolution of carbonic gas was great, and gained weight in 
summer, when less carbonic acid was given out. 

This in itself would be a striking coincidence ; but it was clearly 
detected that.a sudden change took place between March and 
April, and at the same time of the year Dr. Smith found that a 
similar change took place in the amount of carbonic acid thrown off, 
and that the amount of the change was much greater at that period 
than at any other time ; and so much greater, that the alteration 
struck him as being a very remarkable circumstance. Dr. Smith’s 
observations did not extend to the August-September period, and 
it is, therefore, impossible to say if any equally marked change takes 
place in autumn. ‘There can be little doubt that variations of tem- 
perature, and of light, are the principal agents in causing these 
changes ; but it will probably be found that, in addition to the direct 
influence of these physical agents, a periodic action in the system 
adds to or diminishes the effect of those physical agencies. 

From the consideration of the facts collected we may fairly 
infer that there is a periodic variation in the weight of man 
during the year, the six summer months being gaining and the six 
winter months being losing months. The amounts gained or lost 
gradually increase from the commencement till the termination of 
each period respectively ; the change from the gaining to the losing 
period, and the converse, is, however, abrupt, and these changes 
take place at times not very distant from the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes. 

Bearing on the question thus raised by Mr. Milner, I myself, 
from the Registrar-General’s returns, made an analysis of 139,318 
deaths occurring, from 1535 to 1853, in London, Devonshire, and 
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Cornwall, with a view of determining what causes of death were 
connected with the varying seasons of the year; and the result was to 
discover that during the wasting season, which was by far the most 
fatal, those diseases were most rife which spring from exposure to 
cold, and which are extremely fatal under that condition. I have 
since then many times drawn special attention to the importance of 
regulating clothing so as to meet the emergency to which the body is 
exposed during the wasting period ; and the rules I had then in my 
mind I would enforce now. It should be a settled practice with 
every person in these islands that he commence to put on warmer 
clothing a little before the wasting period begins, and that he con- 
tinue it considerably beyond the time when the balance turns, and 
the period of increasing weight commences. 

Bearing still further on this point, I have received a most practi- 
cal note from the Rev. B. A. Irving, M.A., head master of the College, 
Windermere, in which the argument set forth above is fully con- 
firmed. Mr. Irving indicates, from meteorological data, that about 
the roth of May and about the 1oth of November there is a remarkable 
fall in the mean temperature. The fall, commencing in November, 
continues to increase until the end of February. The pinch of cold 
in May is followed by warmth, which continues through the summer. 
The rule Mr. Irving deduces from these physical facts is that we 
should be warmest clothed from the end of January to the end of 
February, and that summer clothing should on no account be assumed 
until the cold pinch about the roth of May is well passed—say about 
the 15th of May. The summer dress may then be continued until 
the end of September ; but winter clothing should be most carefully 
assumed before the cold pinch of November 1oth—say by the rst of 
November. With this sound advice I entirely agree. 

Need I hesitate to say how dangerously these simple rules are 
ignored, and that, too, by those to whom it most solemnly applies! 
The delicate girl invited to the ball or evening party, in the winter 
season, goes there with a throat and chest exposed or partly covered, 
and with all her garments as light as fashion will permit them. She 
goes into a close room, heated to 65° or it may be 70°. She dances 
herself into a glow, and then, exhausted, excited, and breathless, she 
passes out of the room, to exchange its warmth for a temperature 
of 35°, or lower—perhaps below freezing-point. She takes cold, she 
suffers from congestion of the lungs, and, if her tendencies are in that 
direction, she passes into consumption. And who shall wonder? 

As spring advances, dangers increase to everybody. The weather 
is treacherous ; a bright day or two in March seems to herald 
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summer, and the warm clothing is cast aside. Suddenly, there is a 
fall of temperature with a bitter east wind, and the unprepared are 
caught as if ina trap. They have passed the long wintry ordeal before 
which so many have succumbed, and they are reviving, but have not 
revived. In this condition they are stricken with disease, often fatal. 
If you study the Registrar-General’s returns through the month of 
March, April, and the early part of May for a few years, you will 
see how solemnly correct is the history I am now bringing under 
your notice. 

You will ask, What kind of clothing is best to. meet the varying 
changes? I answer, That which combines lightness with warmth, and 
which absorbs the watery secretion from the body without retaining 
it. For under-clothing I give a decided preference to silk, basing 
this preference entirely on practical grounds. Knitted or woven silk 
is at once the material which best maintains warmth, affords light- 
ness, and transmits perspiration. If the expense of it be urged on 
one side, its extraordinary durability may be named as a set-off. 
The silk should be worn next to the skin. Over the silk, for nine 
months in the year at least, there should be a woollen covering which 
should include the whole body. This should not be made of thick, 
heavy flannel, for thickness and weight contribute little to warmth, 
but of soft, light, fleecy material, or of that thin flannel which some- 
what resembles silk in structure. The feet coverings should be of 
the same character, and long socks should be preferred to stockings. 
The upper clothing, like the under, should be of light and, at the 
same time, warm character, and the final overcoat or cloak should 
carefully vary with the season. In coldest weather fur is, I think, 
without doubt, the best external clothing. The overcoat or cloak 
should, in all cases, fit loosely to the body. 

III. Connected with this part of my discourse, there comes in 
naturally the ventilation of clothes on the body to which I referred in 
the opening paragraphs. I cannot too seriously express the necessity 
of maintaining a free ventilation. Whatever impedes the evaporation 
of water from the body leads, of necessity, to some derangement of 
the body, if not to disease ; for the retained moisture, saturating the 
garments, produces chilliness of surface, and checks the action of the 
skin. Then follows cold, dyspepsia, and, in those who are disposed 
to it, rheumatism. For these reasons I always hold that the so-called 
waterproofs are sources of great danger, unless they are used with 
great discrimination. It is true they keep the body dry in wet 
weather, but they wet it through from its own rain ; and when the 
body is freely exercised and perspires copiously during rain, shut up 
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with its own secretion on one side of the waterproof covering, and 
chilled by the water that falls on the other, it is in a poor plight 
indeed. It had better be wet to the skin in a porous clothing: 
Hence, I would advise that the waterproof should only be used when 
the body is at rest, as when standing or sitting in the rain. During 
active exercise a good, large, strong umbrella—none of your finikin 
parasol-like pretences—is worth any number of waterproofs. 

IV. The colour of the dress is another practical point of consider- 
ablemoment. The Zancet,a few weeks ago, was very much criticised for 
suggesting that in the cold dark weather dresses of light colour should 
be worn. The Lancet, nevertheless, was right. The light-coloured 
dress is at once the warmest and the healthiest. In the arctic 
regions white is the prevailing colour of the animal that most retains 
its warmth. The same colour is also best adapted for summer wear, 
for that which is negative to cold does not absorb heat. The objec- 
tion made to white clothing is that it so soon becomes dirty, or, 
correctly speaking, that it more quickly than darker fabrics shows 
the presence of dirt. This might be an advantage in many cases, but 
I think it is fair to admit that white out and out, for all times and 
seasons, is not practical. The best compromise is a grey, and I 
wonder that in our climate that practical fact, which was once known 
and acted upon, has ever been allowed to die out. Those wise and 
discerning forefathers of ours, who utilised the serviceable grey suits, 
were best informed after all in the matter of colour of dress, for health 
as well as for service. 

Fashion, in these later times, has misled once more, by the in- 
troduction of the incorrigible black clothing for the outer suit of men 
and women. The inconvenience of this selection reaches its height 
in the infliction it imposes on those poor ladies who, after bereave- 
ment, think it necessary to clothe themselves in unwholesome folds 
of inky crape. Next to the Suttee, this seems to me the most painful 
of miseries inflicted on the miserable. Happily, it is, I think, 
beginning to see its last days. 

V. I would make, in one or two sentences, an observation on the 
colouring substances that are sometimes introduced into dress, in 
their relation to health. When the aniline colour stuffs were brought 
in for dyeing under-garments of red or yellow colour, the dyes caused, 
sometimes, where they came into contact with the skin, a local 
irritation, and now and then even some constitutional derangement. 
The agents which were at work to produce these conditions were the 
poisonous dyes called red and yellow coralline. The local action of 
both these poisons is sharp, and they bring upon the skin a raised 
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eruption of minute round pimples, which I have known to be mis- 
taken for the eruption of measles by the unskilled in diagnosis. The 
irritation which attends the rash is painful, and if there be much rub. 
bing of the part little vesicles may form and give out a watery 
discharge. Once I knew an eruption on the chest, caused by a red 
woollen comforter, attended with much nervous prostration; but, as a 
rule, the evil is purely local, the colouring matter being not readily 
absorbed by the skin. This is fortunate, for the poison would be 
intense if it were to enter the blood. 

It is necessary at once to remove the coloured garment when it 
is causing the local mischief, and such garments should never be worn 
until they have been many times rinsed in boiling water. 

VI. Cleanliness in dress, the last passage in my programme, is one. 
on which, to an educated audience, I need not dwell. Health will not 
be clad in dirty raiment, and those who think it can be will soon find 
themselves subjected to various minor ailments—oppression, dulness, 
headache, nausea—which in themselves and singly seem of little 
moment, but which affect materially the standard of perfect health 
by which life is blithely and usefully manifested. The want now 
most felt amongst the educated, in our large centres, is the 
means for getting a due supply of well-washed clean clothes. 
The laundry is still up a tree, and when you climb to it, it is 
rarely found worth the labour of the ascent. In London, at 
this moment, a thousand public laundries are wanted, before that 
cleanliness which is next to godliness can ever be recognised by 
the apostles of health who feel that their mission in the world 
stands second only on the list of goodly and godly labours for 
mankind. 

BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 





THE DOG AND ITS FOLK-LORE. 


T is not surprising that the dog—the faithful and intellectual 
companion of man—should have been from the earliest times 

the object of a very varied folk-lore ; besides holding a conspicuous 
place among the traditions and legends of most countries. Indeed, 
the origin of that very widespread superstition which recognizes a 
death-omen in the howling of a dog may be traced to a notion in 
Aryan mythology which represents the soul as taking its departure 
in the hour of death to the distant land of spirits under the escort 
of a fleet greyhound. According to the Aryan religion, Yama was 
the first lightning-born mortal who discovered the way to the other 
world, where he has reigned ever since, and, for the sake of men, 
sends the wind under the form of a dog to conduct their souls 
at death across the heavenly waters and over the Milky Way to his 
home—the bright realm of bliss. Hence, whenever this messenger 
of death was heard, either howling outside the sick man’s house 
or speeding along through the air with rapid pace, the inmates 
trembled, for they knew that at any moment the soul of their friend 
or relative might be required of him. Thus, even at the present 
day, the howling of a dog under the window is supposed to foretell 
death—a superstition deeply rooted everywhere in this as well as in 
most other countries. The Parsees of Bombay place a dog at the 
bedside of the person who is dying, that his eyes may rest upon 
the animal at the last moment, and so find comfort in the assurance 
that a prompt escort is in readiness to convey the soul to its 
everlasting abode. Such protection, too, is, according to the Parsee 
belief, of the highest value ; for as soon as the soul arrives at the 
bridge Tchinavat a fierce combat for its possession takes place 
among the gods and the unclean spirits. If the soul be pure and 
good, then it is not only defended at this dread crisis by other souls 
of a like nature, but rescued by the dogs that guard the bridge.' 
Another variation of the same legend substitutes the cow in the 
place of the dog, and hence it was made a religious ordinance of the 


* See Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 1873, i. 495; ii. 50, 94, 100, &c. 
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Hindus' that the dying person should during his last moments on 
earth take hold of the tail of the cow. The corpse, too, was drawn 
by cows to the funeral pile, and a black cow was led after it to the 
same spot, and slaughtered there. The flesh of the animal, says 
Mr. Kelly, “ was heaped upon the corpse as it lay on the pile, and the 
hide was spread over all, Fire was then applied, and when the flames 
rose high a hymn was sung, in which the cow was invoked to ascend 
with the deceased to the land of the departed.” Thus, it is a 
German notion, not yet extinct, that the Milky Way is the cow-path ; 
and it is still a: popular superstition that a cow breaking into the 
yard betokens a death in the family.?. Reverting, however, to the 
dog’s howling as a death-omen, it is interesting to trace this piece of 
folk-lore to its source in Aryan mythology; being the survival of one 
of those numerous legends that have been transmitted to us by the 
stream of tradition from the distant past. Although, therefore, but 
a relic of heathen mythology, this superstition still retains its 
influence as a supernatural omen. As a plea, however, for its 
prevalence even among the educated, we might urge that it is not 
unnatural for the mind when unstrung and overbalanced by the 
presence of sickness and impending death to be over-sensitive, and 
to take notice of every little sound and sight which may seem to con- 
nect themselves with its anxiety. Reviewing very briefly the allusions 
to this superstition in times gone by, we find it referred to by 
Pausanias, who relates how, before the destruction of the Messe- 
nians, the dogs set up a fiercer howling than they were wont to do; 
and Virgil, speaking of the Roman misfortunes in the Pharsalic war, 
soe Obsccenique canes, importunzeque volucres, 
Signa dabant. 

Capitolinus narrates, too, how the dogs by their howling presaged 
the death of Maximinus. At the present day this widely-known 
omen is found in every part of our country, in France and Ger- 
many, and even in Turkey. Thus, in Germany, a dog howling 
before a house portends adeath or a fire.* If it howls along the 
highway, this is considered in Westphalia as a certain token that a 
funeral will soon pass by that way. The same notion too exists in 
Denmark. Out of the innumerable instances recorded in this 
country respecting this popular superstition may be mentioned one 
related by Mrs. Latham in her “ West Sussex Superstitions.”* No 
slight consternation was caused at Worthing, a few years ago, by a 
* Kelly’s Indo-European Folk-lore, 1863, 107, 108, 116. 

? Fiske’s Myths and Myth-makers, 1873, 49; Notes and Queries, ist series, i. 258. 
* Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, 1852, ii. 180, 329. 
* Folk-lore Record, 1878, i. 56. 
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Newfoundland dog, the property of a clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood, lying down on the steps of a house and howling piteously, 
refusing to be driven away. As soon as it was known that a young 
lady, long an invalid, had died there, so much excitement took place 
that the occurrence reached the owner of the dog, who came to 
Worthing to inquire into the truth of it. Unfortunately, however, for 
the lovers of and believers in the marvellous, it turned out that the 
dog had accidentally been separated from his master late in the even- 
ing,.and. had been seen running here and there in search of him, 
and howling at the door of the stable where he put up his horse and 
other places which he often visited in Worthing. It happened, also, 
that his master had been in the habit of visiting the particular house 
where the young lady had died, which at once accounted for the 
apparent mystery. In the same way, indeed, other similar instances 
of this superstition might easily be cleared up, if only properly in- 
vestigated at the time. An intelligent Londoner, however, told Mr. 
Keliy! that he had often listened to the howling of the dog, and verified 
the fulfilment of this infallible omen. ‘The dog’s mode of proceeding 
on such occasions is generally this:—The animal tries to get under 
the doomed person’s window; but if the house stands within an 
enclosure, and it cannot find its way in, it will run round the pre- 
mises or pace up and down before them. If it at last succeeds in 
making an entry, it will stop under the window, howl horribly, finish 
with three tremendous barks, and then hurry away. This perform- 
ance is ascribed by some to the dog’s keen sense of the odour of 
approaching mortal dissolution ; whereas, others affirm that this 
animal can see the spirits which hover around the house of sick- 
ness ready at the moment of death to bear away the soul of the 
departed one. Thus, in the “Odyssey,” the dogs of Eumzus. are 
represented as terrified at the sight of Minerva, although she was 
then invisible to Telemachus. In both German and Aryan mytho- 
logy the dog is said to see ghosts ; and whenever Hela, the God- 
dess of Death, walks abroad invisible to human eyes, she is seen 
by dogs. In Wales? it is thought that horses have also the gift 
of seeing spectres. Carriage horses have been known, says Mr. 
Sikes, to display every sign of the utmost terror, when the occupants 
of the carriage could see no cause for fright. Such an occurrence 
is said to be highly ominous, and to portend that a funeral will 
soon pass by that way, bearing to his resting-place some person not 
dead at the time of the horses’ fright. 


1 Indo-European Folk-lore, 109. 
® British Goblins, by Wirt Sikes, 1879, 171. 
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Very nearly allied to the superstition which recognizes a death- 
omen in the howling of a dog is that of the spectral hounds which 
are said to be occasionally heard and seen in different parts of 
England and Wales.' They are generally invisible ; but their fearful 
yelping, as it is heard passing swiftly through the air, resembles the 
fierce and angry note of the bloodhound. They are supposed to 
be “evil spirits hunting the souls of the dead, or, by their diabolical 
yelping, to betoken the speedy death of some person.” In the North 
they are called “the Gabriel Hounds.” Wordsworth, alluding to one 
form of this superstition, evidently connects it with the German 
legend of the Wild Huntsman.? He narrates the history of a 
peasant, poor and aged, yet endowed 

With ample sovereignty of eye and ear ; 

Rich were his walks with supernatural cheer. 
He the Seven Birds hath seen that never part, 
Seen the Seven Whistlers on their nightly round, 
And counted them! And oftentimes will start, 
For overhead are sweeping Gabriel’s hounds, 
Doomed with their impious lord the flying hart 
To chase for ever on aérial ground. 

Mr. Henderson? relates that a few years ago, when a child was 
burned to death at Sheffield, the neighbours immediately called to 
mind how the Gabriel Hounds had passed above the house not long 
before. He also tells of a person who was hastily summoned one 
night to the sick-bed of a relative whose illness had suddenly 
assumed an alarming character. As he set out he heard the wild 
sound of the creatures above his head ; they accompanied him the 
whole way, abouta mile, then paused, and yelped loudly over the 
house. He entered it, and found that the patient had just breathed 
her last. Mr. Holland, of Sheffield, describes in the following lines 
the superstition as it generally existed in Yorkshire :— 

Oft have I heard my honoured mother say 

How she hath listened to the Gabriel hounds ; 
Those strange, unearthly, and mysterious sounds, 
Which on the ear through murkiest darkness fell ; 
And how, entranced by superstitious spell, 

The trembling villager not seldom heard, 

In the quaint notes of the nocturnal bird 

Of death premonished, some sick neighbour’s knell. 
I, too, remember once, at midnight dark, 

How these sky-yelpers startled me, and stirred 
My fancy so, I could have then averred 

A mimic pack of beagles low did bark ! 


» Book of Days, ii. 435. 2 See Quarterly Review, July 1836, 219. ; 
® Folk-lore of Northern Counties, 1879, 129. 
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Nor wondered I that rustic fear should trace 
A spectral huntsman doomed to that long moonless chase. 

In Lancashire these spectre hounds are locally termed “ Gabriel 
Ratchets,” and are supposed to foretell death or misfortune to all 
who hear their sound.'' Kennett ? has a curious note on the subject. 
He says :—“ At Wednesbury, in Staffordshire, the colliers going to 
their pits early in the morning hear the noise of a pack of hounds in 
the air, to which they give the name of Gabriel’s Hounds, though the 
more sobér and judicious take them only to be wild geese making 
this noise in their flight.” We have here the solution of this popular 
superstition, for it is a well-ascertained fact that these spectre 
hounds are no other than numerous flocks of wild geese, or other large 
migratory birds. Mr. Yarrell, the well-known ornithologist, writing in 
Notes and Queries,’ says that the species alluded to by Kennett is 
the Bean Goose, Anser segetum of authors. They are frequently 
very noisy when on the wing during night, and the sound has been 
compared to that of a pack of hounds in full cry. Reverting, how- 
ever, once more to the Gabriel Hounds: in Northamptonshire they 
go by the name of Hell-hounds, and are regarded as ominous. 
The Devonshire tradition represents the “ Yeth-hounds” as the dis- 
embodied souls of unbaptized infants. They are sometimes called 
Heath-hounds—heath and heather being both yeth in the North 
Devon dialect.‘ They were heard several years ago in the parish of 
St. Mary Tavy * by an old man named Roger Burn. He was work- 
ing in the fields, when he suddenly heard the baying of the hounds, 
the shouts and horn of the huntsman, and the smacking of his whip. 
This last point the old man quoted as at once settling the question: 
“ How could I be mistaken? Why, I heard the very smacking of his 
whip.” In Cornwall these mysterious hounds are known as the 
“Devil and his Dandy Dogs ;” and many wild and amusing stories 
are told respecting them, of which Mr. Couch, in his “ Folk-lore of a 
Cornish Village,” gives a specimen. A poor herdsman was journey- 
ing homeward across the moors one windy night, when he heard 
at a distance the baying of hounds, which he soon recognized as 
the dismal yelping of the Dandy Dogs. He was three or four 
miles distant from his house, and, much alarmed, he hurried 
onward as fast as the treacherous nature of the soil and the 
uncertainty of the path would allow; but, alas! the melancholy 

1 See Roby’s 7yaditions of Lancashire ; Harland and Wilkinson’s Lancashire 
Folk-lore, 89, 167. 

? MS. Lansd., 1033. * First series, v. 596. 


* Folh-lore of Northern Counties, 1879, 132. 
® Notes and Quertes, Ist series, ut. 404. 
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yelping of the hounds and the dismal shout of the hunter came 
nearer and nearer. After a considerable run, they had so gained 
upon him that he could not help looking round at them. The 
huntsman was terrible to behold: he was black, had large grey 
eyes, horns, tail, and carried in his clawy hand a long hunting- 
pole.- The dogs, a numerous pack, blackened the moor as far as 
was -visible, each snorting fire, and yelping in the most frightful 
manner. No cottage, rock, or tree was near to give the poor 
herdsman shelter, and in this hopeless plight nothing apparently 
remained to him -but’to surrender himself to their fury, -when a 
happy thought suddenly flashed upon him and suggested a means of 
escape. He had heard that no evil spirit can resist the power of 
prayer. Just then, as the hounds were about to rush upon him, he 
fell on his knees in prayer. Immediately, as if resistance had been 
offered, the hell-hounds stood at bay, howling more dismally than 
ever ; and at the same time the hunter shouted, “ Bo shrove,” which 
means, “The boy prays.” At this crisis the dogs drew off on some 
other errand, and the herdsman was allowed to go on his journey in 
peace.! In Wales these spectre hounds are considered an omen of 
death, and are termed Cu Annwn, or Dogs of Hell. They are 
said to howl through the air with a voice frightfully disproportionate 
to their size ; and one peculiarity belonging to them is that the 
nearer they approach anyone the less loud their voice sounds, 
whereas the farther off they are the louder is their cry.? They are 
in themselves harmless, and have never been known to commit any 
mischief. According to one tradition, they are the hell-hounds 
which hunt through the air the soul of the wicked man as soon as it 
quits the body—a trace of the Aryan mythology already alluded to. 
Once more, there is a notion prevalent in many places that 
whenever a calamity is at hand, or in localities where some accident 
or evil deed may have occurred, a spectral dog appears. This is 
described as often larger than a Newfoundland, being shaggy and 
black, with large ears and tail. Its form, however, is so decided, 
and its look and movements are so thoroughly natural, that many, 
we are informed, have often mistaken it for a real dog. Thus, in 
Lancashire this spectte dog bears the name of “ Trash,” or 
“Striker.” The former name is given to it from the peculiar noise‘ 
made by its feet when passing along, resembling that of a heavy 
shoe ina miry road. The latter term is in allusion to the sound of 


1 See Hunt’s Popular Romances of West of England, 220. 
2 Wirt Sikes’s British Goblins, 1879, 233. * Book of Days, ii. 433. 
4 Notes and Queries, ist series, ii. 51. 
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its voice when heard by those persons who are unable to see the 
appearance itself. It does not haunt particular spots, but makes 
itself visible to warn people of the approaching death of some 
relative or friend. Should anyone be so courageous as to follow this 
strange apparition, it retreats with its eyes fronting the pursuer, and 
vanishes on the slightest momentary inattention.’ Some years ago 
an accident happened to a Cornish mine, whereby several men lost 
their lives. As soon as help could be proeured a party descended, 
when the remains of the poor fellows were found to be mutilated 
beyond recognition. On being brought up to the surface, the clothes 
and a mass of mangled flesh dropped from the bodies. A 
bystander, to spare the feelings of the relatives, hastily threw this 
unpleasant mass into the blazing furnace of an engine close at hand. 
Ever since that day the engineman declared that troops of little 
black dogs continually haunted the place.2_ In Cambridgeshire this 
apparition is known under the name of “Shuck ;” and in the Isle 
of Man it is termed the “Mauthe Doog.” In his “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” this superstition is thus alluded to by Sir Walter 
Scott :-— 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 

Like him, of whom the story ran, 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man.* 

Another belief, not at all uncommon, is that the spirits of wicked 
persons are punished by being doomed to wear for a long time the 
shape of a dog. Mr. Wirt Sikes‘ relates an anecdote about a Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, a clergyman of the Church of England, in the Isle of 
Anglesea, the most popular preacher in the neighbourhood in the 
last century. As he was going one night to preach, a spirit in the 
shape of a large greyhound jumped against him and threw him from 
his horse. The same thing happened another evening. The third 
time, therefore, he went on foot, and on approaching the haunted 
spot found that the spirit was chained. On questioning it the spirit 
replied that its unrest was due to a silver groat it had hidden under 
a stone when in the flesh, and which was the property of the Church 
of St. Elian. Many similar instances are found scattered here and 
there throughout the country, which are implicitly believed in by the 
peasantry, and not unfrequently have even deterred the wicked from 
the commission of crime. 


1 See Harland and Wilkinson's Lancashire Folk-lore, 91; and Transactions 
of Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Society. 

? From Hunt’s Popular Romances of West of England, 351. 

* For further instances see Book of Days, ii. 433. 

* British Goblins, 1879, 168. 
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Again, there is a belief that the spirit of a favourite dog which 
has died returns occasionally to visit its master and the haunts it 
frequented during life. “I was once informed by a servant,” says Mrs. 
Latham,' “whom I had desired to go downstairs and try to stop 
the barking of a dog, which, I was afraid, would waken a sleeping 
invalid, that nothing would stop his noise, for she knew quite well, 
by his manner of barking, that the ghost of another dog was 
walking about the garden and terrifying him.” ‘This superstition 
varies in different localities, for in some it is said that the ghosts of 
dogs walk abroad unheard and unseen except by their own spe- 
cies ; whereas in others they are distinctly visible to human beings. 
In days gone by it was customary to bury a dog alive under the 
corner-stone of a church, that its ghost might haunt the churchyard 
and drive off any who would profane it, such as witches.2 Among 
the numerous other pieces of folk-lore associated with this friend of 
man may be mentioned one which ascribes to it fetichistic notions.* 
Mr. Fiske‘ cites the case of a Skye terrier who, being accustomed to 
obtain favours from his master by sitting on his haunches, was in the 
habit of sitting before his pet indiarubber ball, placed on the 
chimneypiece, “ evidently,” to quote his own words, “ beseeching it 
to jump down and play with him.” As, however, it has been justly 
pointed out, it is far more reasonable® to suppose that a dog who 
had been day by day drilled into a belief that standing upon his 
hind legs was pleasing to his master—and who, in consequence, had 
accustomed himself to stand on his hind legs when he desired 
anything—may have stood up rather from force of habit and 
eagerness of desire than because it had any fetichistic notions, or 
expected the indiarubber ball to listen to its supplications.® Mr. 
Fiske argues, however, that the behaviour @f the terrier rested 
rather upon the assumption that the ball was open to the same kind 
of entreaty which prevailed with the master—implying, not that 
the dog accredited the ball with a soul, but that in its mind the 
distinction between life and inanimate existence had never been 
thoroughly realised. Another idea relating to the dog is that it 
possesses extraordinary quickness in discerning character. It is said 
that, whereas it avoids ill-tempered persons, it will generally follow 
any stranger, if he be of a kind and cheerful disposition. According 

1 Folk-lore Record, i. 17. 

? Henderson’s Folk-lore of Northern Counties, 1879, 274, 
8 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 1873, ii. 143. 

* Myths and Myth-makers, 1873, 221. 


’ The Nation, 1872, xv. 284. 
* See Darwin's Descent of Jar, i. 64. 
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t6 some, too, the life of a dog is closely connected with that of 
its master, and, if the latter die, the former will soon do likewise. 
Among the Highlanders, even at the present day, great care is taken 
that dogs do not pass between a couple that are going to be married, 
as endless ill-luck is supposed to result from such an unfortunate 
occurrence. Formerly, too, in Scotland and in the North of England, 
it was reckoned so ominous for a dog to jump over a coffin, that the 
wretched animal was at once killed without mercy. Mr. Henderson! 
relates how, as a funeral party were coming from a lonely house on a 
fell, carrying a coffin, as they were unable to procure a cart, they set 
it down to rest themselves, when a collie dog jumped over it. It 
was felt by all that the dog must instantly be killed before they pro- 
ceeded any farther, and killed it was. 

Before concluding our remarks on the many superstitions relating 
to the dog, we must not omit to mention briefly some of those con- 
nected with hydrophobia. There is a very common idea, prevalent 
even among the educated classes, that a strong sympathy exists 
between the cause of an injury and the victim. Hence, in the case 
of anyone being bitten by a dog not mad, it is said that it should 
be killed at once, as this alone can insure the person’s safety ; other- 
wise, should the dog hereafter go mad, even years hence, he would 
be attacked with hydrophobia. The following extract from the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette for October 12, 1866, illustrates a singular remedy for 
hydrophobia until quite recently practised in Buckinghamshire :— 
“ At an inquest held on the body of a child which had died of hydro- 
phobia, evidence was given of a practice almost incredible in civilized 
England. Sarah Mackness stated that, at the request of the mother 
of the deceased, she had fished the body of the dog by which the child 
had been bitten out of tie river, and had extracted its liver, a slice of 
which she had frizzled before the fire, and had then given it to the 
child, to be eaten with some bread. The child ate the liver greedily, 
drank some tea afterwards, and then died in spite of this strange 
specific.” A similar superstition prevails in Sussex. In an old manu- 
script receipt-book of cookery, quoted by a correspondent of Mots 
and Queries, the fellowing charin occurs for the bite of a mad dog :— 


To be written on an apple, or on fine white bread: 


O King of Glory, come in peace, 
Pax, Max and Max, 
Hax, Max, Adinax, opera chudor. 


To be swallowed three mornings fasting. 





' Folk-love of Northern Counties, 1879, p. §9 
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In one of Cervantes’ novelas, “ La Gitanilla,” we read of a young 
man who, on approaching a gipsy camp by night, was attacked and 
bitten by dogs. An old gipsy woman undertook to cure his wounds, 
and her procedure was thus :—She took some of the dog’s hairs and 
fried them in oil; and, having first washed with wine the bites the 
man had in his left leg, put the hairs and oil over them. She then 
bound up the wounds with clean cloths and made the sign of the 
cross overthem This superstition, which is still found in our own 
country, is an instance of the ancient homceopathic doctrine, that 
what hurts will also cure. It is mentioned in the Scandinavian 
Edda : “ Dog’s hair heals dog’s bite.” 

T. F. THISELTON DYER. 





MADEIRA. 


HE passengers were ail collected on deck to see the last rosy 
flash of sunlight on the Eddystone Lighthouse, but were 
soon driven below by a piercing air. For two days thenceforward 
the weather was exceedingly cold, but the sky was bright and the 
sea smooth, and there was a pleasing consciousness in the minds of 
all that we were fleeing from winter at the rate of ten knots an hour. 
On the third day we steamed into genial weather, and were glad 
of an awning on deck. On the fifth day, the long, low line of 
the Desertas told us that our voyage was nearly over, and nearing 
their coasts we could see a great surf beating along their rocky out- 
line. Soon afterwards we rounded the lighthouse on a reef standing 
out from the mainland—if so it can be called—of Madeira, ran a 
few miles along its smiling shore, and dropped anchor in the bay of 
Funchal towards sunset. We had but scant time to examine the 
scenery. These latitudes are not so far from the tropics but that the 
darkness comes with a sort of rush, and yet you are hardly aware of 
the twilight before all light is gone. Although our great steamer ap- 
peared fairly still on the water, we were conscious of the roar of the 
surf upon the beach ; and that we were riding over heavy waves 
was apparent to us by the rising and falling of a vast fleet of boats 
which surrounded the vessel. 

Possessed bya great sense of his own dignity, and a feeling, like the 
Captain of Knockdunder, that nothing could be done till he arrived, 
the health officer took his own time about coming off ; and if hard 
words could break bones, that Portuguese would not have had a sound 
one left in his body. 

At last, however, quarantine rules were satisfied, and the passen- 
gers and baggage were to be landed, not on the shore, where the boats 
must have been swamped, but at a landing-place called the Pontigna, 
which professes to be under the shelter of a great fortified rock. A 
landing at Madeira on a rough day is not likely to be forgotten by 
anyone who has experienced it. To time a spring from the gangway 
of a ship at the moment that a boat is on the crest of the wave 
opposite is not, however, so entirely difficult as it would seem; and 
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the Portuguese boatmen are skilful in breaking a fall when the 
passenger tumbles headlong into their midst. The landing is even 
easier when a score of hands are ready to pull the springer high and 
dry. The disembarkation, however, is a serious item in the fatigues 
of those who are really invalids. By the time a landing was effected 
it was too dark to see anything but a line of foam, and the immediate 
object upon which one of the many lanterns in the hands of those 
about us was turned; we followed our guide blindly along a some- 
what rough pathway to where we could dimly perceive what ap- 
peared to be a four-post bedstead on runners, not wheels, to which 
were yoked a couple of oxen. Seated in this, we slid over the stone 
pavement smoothly enough, with occasional irregularities like waves 
of the sea, yet with no jolting, up hill and down dale, till we were 
safely deposited at the door of the hotel. We soon became very 
familiar with the conveyance—the most convenient that could pos- 
sibly be devised for so singular a town as Funchal. It might be sup- 
posed that a wheeled carriage was an impossibility where the streets 
are so inordinately steep, were it not that two carriages actually exist. 
These, however, are about as congruous with the place as a Canadian 
sleigh would be in Oxford Street. All the roads in Funchal, and 
many of those leading far into the country, are entirely paved with 
small pebbles and chips of basalt, so closely set together that the 
runner of the cars glides over them without the least difficulty. One 
of the two men in charge constantly places a wet rag in front of the 
runners, over which they glide, and he also puts his shoulder to the 
car on turning a sharp corner, to prevent the whole thing canting 
over. The patient oxen are encouraged with strange but musical 
cries ; and the persuasive of a stout stick, sometimes accompanied 
by a goad, is added to the cries. 

A recent writer on Madeira, however, saw these oxen and their 
drivers, as well as much else, through spectacles quite peculiar to 
herself when she finds fault with the treatment of the animals. The 
oxen are without an exception sleek, well cared for, and well treated. 
These cars, however, are of comparatively recent introduction. The 
original conveyance of Madeira was the palanquin, of which, I 
believe, some specimens still exist in old Portuguese houses, but 
the car and hammock have now entirely taken their place. The 
hammock is slung on one stout pole—whereas the palanquin is 
between two—and is carried by two men, each of them holding 
a stout stick across the shoulder on which the pole does not rest, 
passing under the pole, so that a pull at the stick will at once 
transfer the weight to the unoccupied shoulder for a rest. The 
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great saving of labour effected by the introduction of the hammock 
and the car were both due to an English resident in Madeira during 
the time of the English occupation. The hammock is, of course, a 
development and simplification of the palanquin, while the cars grew 
out of the custom long before adopted by the-vine growers and market 
gardeners round Funchal, who brought their wares into the town by 
sledges down the basalt-paved mountain paths. 

Our first taste of what we had to expect in the way of climate in 
this land of lasting summer was shown us by the profusion of flowers 
on the dining-table and in the sitting-rooms of our hotel, and by the 
fact that, finding open windows in our bedrooms, it never occurred 
to us to close them at night, or to reflect for a moment that this was 
the twenty-third of December. 

The flooding of the land with light next morning was not less 
sudden than had been the darkness. The slender mists on the hills, 
tinged with rose, rolled up from purple peaks, and showed terraces 
green with the cultivation of the sugar-cane; high up the mountain 
side were gleaming white falls, and, behind these, jagged volcanic 
hills. The whole island is one great volcanic upheaval with basalt 
cliffs; their gorges and ravines, and the shapes of the mountain, 
though only six thousand feet high—a mere nothing to the Alpine 
tourist—have outlines and cliffs which even he could scarcely 
despise. 

The lines of Wordsworth’s “ Prelude” surged up from the depths 
of memory with the first sight of that morning light, and the first 
draught of that delicious air :— 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven, 
but that for “was” advancing years remind me that I should have 
to read “ were.” 

Nor did greater familiarity with the climate alter for a moment 
my feeling of its delights. The mean temperature during the winter is 
60°, and in the summer 70°. There is always a light delicious breeze 
and a bright sun, but without any sting in it. The climate is like 
that of a delightful June day in England, without the languor that 
comes in the later English summer, without the chill which in 
England arises partly from real depression of temperature, still more 
from the mental chillness of uncertainty as to what the morrow may 
bring. In Madeira, as a rule, you close a lovely day with the con- 
viction that the next will be lovely aiso. 

It is this singularly equable temperature that renders Madeira so 
good for the invalid, and the caprice of fashion which has lately 
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turned health-seekers away from that island is unfortunate for the 
many who might benefit by a sojourn in it. No doubt the sea- 
voyage is, to some, a great disadvantage, and the landing is, as we 
have already said, especially trying in rough weather. This over, 
however, the place is far superior to the South of Europe, with its 
frequent atmospheric changes, and occasional piercing cold. Those 
doctors who still recommend Madeira now seem to do so more for 
persons who are in a weak state of health, requiring rest and a genial 
climate, than for those who are in an advanced state of lung disease, 
though even in such cases the greater comfort of life till the inevitable 
end arrives is no light blessing. 

One such, whose name will occur to many readers, a bright- 
glancing intellect, among the foremost scientific men of our day, 
went to Madeira last year to die, as-he well knew he must ; we who 
had seen him suffering so acutely in London could not but rejoice to 
hear how peaceful and even comfortable were the weeks spent here, 
how unclouded his mind, how calmly he looked death in the face. 
On the last day of his life, aware that it was the last by that prophetic 
instinct which so often rises in the dying, he was able himself to write 
an epitaph which summed up his convictions in regard to his life. 


He wrote :~ 
I was not and was conceived : 
I lived and did a little work; 
I am not and grieve not. 


And then he rested from his sufferings and his labours, and his works 
follow him. 

It is sometimes said that, if the island be thus helpful to the 
invalid, it is trying to the health of those who go with the sick ; that 
the climate is relaxing for them ; and while it heals the one who is 
sick, sends another back to England enervated and out of health. 
This seems to us an entire mistake. The English residents appear 
to be a singularly healthy race; they are long-lived, and their 
children are well-grown and vigorous; but the mistake is natural. 
Those who come out from England with invalids find every con- 
ceivable appliance for being lazy, and that the hills are steep; they 
slide often too easily into the habits of those who cannot walk, and, 
after being carried about in a hammock for a day or two, still eating 
three full meals, on finding their digestion fail, proclaim themselves 
ill, and lay the blame upon the climate. But if they will ride, or, better 
still, walk, scale the hills within an easy distance of the town, 
breathe for a while, now and then, the keener air of the mountains, 
instead of dawdling down to the landing-place, they will find no 
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reason to complain of the enervating effects of the climate. Those 
who obtain introductions to the society in Madeira find many 
British prejudices pleasingly dissipated. They find the residents 
neither provincial nor colonial, but precisely the same well-bred 
cultivated people that they meet at home. More eager to 
entertain strangers than we are, or can be, in our larger and more 
absorbing life, there seems underlying their warm welcome the same 
sort of detached feeling which we see sometimes, and for an 
analogous reason, in extremely religious people. These live in the 
world as deeming all around them unreal, and their friends, however 
much they may love them, the fleeting visions of an unstable time. 
The kindly folk in Madeira know that their friends, though living in 
the same world, will soon be lost to them, and the warm friendships 
which may be made in the winter must necessarily dissolve like the 
winter snows at the touch of the summer sun. 

It is not easy for the stranger to see or say much of the Portuguese 
residents in the island. The old families would appear in great 
measure to have returned to the mainland, or to have fallen in 
fortune and in state. The middle class and trading community do 
not mix much with the enterprising strangers who have taken so 
much of their commerce out of their hands, or with the fleeting troop 
of visitors who raise the prices in the island. The two commu- 
nities live mostly apart. The poorer classes are a simple, kindly, 
affectionate people, handy and hard-working, glad, of course, 
to make the most of the brief English season, and the money 
thus introduced into the island, but always obliging, and not really 
grasping. The children run with handfuls of violets or roses to 
the passing stranger, expecting nothing in return : they give them of 
mere joyousness of heart and kindliness. The peasant population 
takes, as no peasant population that we have ever seen before does, 
a real delight in being clean, and this arises from the marvellous 
softness of the water and the absence of dust from the basalt rocks. 
Even the hands of the labourer are beautifully clean and soft, and 
dirt seems to be felt as a personal degradation. The white shirts and 
trousers of the hammock-men and grooms are spotless. 

The labour of Madeira, or at least of Funchal and its immediate 
neighbourhood, consists chiefly of the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
Although it is true that the vines have revived, and that wine is again 
made in the island, the trade in sugar appears to be at once more 
profitable and more certain. The patches of cane on every bit of 
terrace give to Funchal, and the south side of the island in general, 
a green and smiling aspect, which otherwise it would not have ; for, 
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except in the mountains, and but for two or three long avenues of 
plane in and near the town, that side of the island has been far too 
much denuded of trees. In the hills and on the farther side great 
tracts of oak and chestnut yet remain, and the well-wooded scenery 
reminded us strongly of parts of the Hartz mountains, but that the 
precipices are more abrupt. It is to be desired, however, that the 
plantations should be renewed, and many of the inhabitants are 
clearly alive to the want of timber on the southern side of the island. 
Very fine trees are, of course, to be found in the gardens attached to 
rich villas ; and all kinds of trees, both of temperate and tropical 
climes, appear to flourish, while their growth is singularly rapid. The 
Eucalyptus, among other trees, promises to take a firm hold on the 
soil of Madeira. 

The Catholic Church does not, to a stranger, present its 
best side in the little island. The great floods of religion seem, 
like those of some mighty river, to stagnate occasionally in back 
waters and out-of-the-way creeks where there is nothing to stir them; 
and the Roman Church perhaps needs the stimulant of an adverse 
Protestantism to show at its best. At the same time, there is no 
doubt that here is a believing people, and not actively immoral, 
but rather without moral sense. Recognising their entire faith, we 
were strongly reminded of Jean Paul's dictum, that “no man can 
believe his own creed till he can afford to laugh at it,” by a visit 
which we paid to the Mount church, about three miles from Funchal. 
The church of Our Lady of the Mount stands out gleaming white 
among the trees. At her shrine prayers and vows are made, and 
tapers burnt by sailors going to sea; to her come pregnant women 
to pray for safe delivery, and that their prayers are surely heard is 
shown by the fact that they return safe from the toilsome scramble. 
The church is also the home of miracles. Suspended near the 
altar are waxen legs, arms, and breasts, and we supposed that 
these betokened some healing well hard by. As the sacristan 
took us over the church, there lay exposed on the altar, within the 
Christmas week, the little waxen bambino so common in Catholic 
churches. It lay, however, on this occasion without a stitch of 
clothing, and the sacristan, taking it up in his hands, patted and 
smacked it affectionately, as a nurse would a living baby with which 
she was extremely familiar. On leaving the Mount and asking an 
English friend long resident in Madeira what well or shrine wrought 
the miracles, he explained that it was this very bambino who was the 
wonder-worker—a wonder-worker who had been certainly treated with 
hut scant reverence, though affectionate goodwill. For the sake of 
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ladies who in interesting situations perform their pilgrimage to the 
Mount, as well as for our own, we were glad to find that there was a 
far easier way of descent than ascent. Outside the church there stood, 
at the top of a steep path, large panniers on sledge runners, calculated 
to hold two persons each, to the sides of which were attached strong 
cowhide straps. In these the visitors are seated. The attendants 
take off shoes and stockings and let the baskets go, holding the 
straps in their hands to check them if the pace becomes too head- 
long. At any straight portion of the descent, and when all ahead 
is clear, they spring on the runners behind, and as the bullock cars 
glide over the basalt pebbles in the town, so do these sledges glide 
down the hills—an exaggerated montagne russe. The ascent on 
foot or on horseback of a good hour and a half is thus shortened in 
the descent to about thirteen minutes. 

Beyond the Mount church, which after all is interesting rather 
from site and association than from its actual building, there is not 
much of architectural interest in Funchal. No buildings have any 
real antiquity, and perhaps only one or two churches can count two 
hundred years. In the old days of Madeira, each great Portuguese 
owner had a small chapel for his own farm-labourers, and maintained 
his own priest. The regular ecclesiastical system is of comparatively 
recent growth. In one of the churches, however, there is a fine 
carved ceiling ; and the general effect of more than one is extremely 
good. The church lights and vessels are in many cases of solid 
silver, and obviously of great cost and value; while the tiles that line 
the walls are of good design and make. All these, however, are not 
native, but have been imported from Lisbon. But, if it have no 
striking feature in architecture, the cathedral is still an imposing 
pile, and is picturesque from several points of view. One is especially 
striking. Out of the street with white and green jalousies are seen 
the dull red walls of the cathedral; a date-fruit palm, with its huge 
clusters of yellow fruit, is relieved against the walls; and behind 
the tower, against the sky, stand three mountain peaks as back- 
ground. 

The Lisbon tiles, which are so striking in the churches, are also 
found on the walls and verandahs of many villas, and ought to inspire 
collectors with a desire to see whether in Portugal are not still to be 
found numbers of them stili awaiting a purchaser. They are far 
more effective than any Dutch or German work of the same kind 
that we have seen. 

Although for health’s sake the stranger should as often as possible 
get into the highlands, the streets of Funchal are exceedingly attrac- 
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tive to the idler. The fish-market, with its strange fish, for the most 
part quite unknown to our seas; the fruit-market, heaped with 
oranges, guavas, loquots, and custard apples; the chestnut-roasters, 
with their pipkin and fan for the charcoal fire; the gaol, where 
criminals sit behind the open bars engaged in various trades for their 
support, and holding out their hands for alms from the charitable 
passers-by; the many glimpses into villa gardens, with rare 
trees and flowers ; the English cemetery, with its touching inscrip- 
tions, sad records of those to whom Madeira has but been a 
brief resting-place on the long voyage over unknown seas; the 
beating surf which tumbles at the very end of the street, and 
seems as though it would run on into the water—are all un-English 
and full of interest. The few public buildings besides the churches, 
such as the fort and the Governor's house, are rather imposing than 
picturesque. The consumptive hospital, founded and maintained 
by the Empress of Brazil, is a model of what a hospital should be, 
and its garden contains some of the rarest plants to be found in 
Madeira. 

And here space warns us that we must bring this article to an 
end. We should be glad to think that we have shown an easy and 
an interesting escape from the fogs of a London winter, though 
indeed a tour of the whole island, with its hill-peaks and its mountain 
breezes, might as well, or better, be made on asummer holiday than 
at any other time. 
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NE of the most distinct signs of the growth of a cosmopolitan 
spirit in England is supplied in proceedings which may not 

always be agreeable to our neighbours. As the great travellers of the 
world, we have taken under our special care the monuments of anti- 
quity which it is our apparent mission to visit. Oblivious, as it seems, 
of the fact that our own monuments have received worse usage than 
those of any other country, and that our architectural pretensions, 
ridiculous for generations past, are now more ridiculous than ever, 
we lecture one country after another upon the manner in which it 
misuses the remains of antiquity. So steady an influx of capital is 
there from England into the show cities of the Continent, that the 
municipal authorities of those places will accept our advice not only 
without open ridicule but with a show of respect. There is even a 
chance that proposed demolitions or alterations may be foregone if it 
is thought that the result will be a diminution of British enthusiasm 
and a corresponding decrease of British supplies. Arrogant, then, 
as may be our interference, it is sometimes productive of good by 
arresting those processes of destruction from which human workman- 
ship has the most to fear. It is at least certain that where English 
influence does not prevail the task of demolition is constant. In 
medizeval days the fathers of the Church destroyed the temples and 
shrines of pagan times for the purpose of erecting cathedrals. A 
measure of respect yet clings to the edifices thus constructed, and 
most of them are still employed for purposes of worship. They are 
thus kept from destruction. Once, however, let them lose their 
purpose, and be left to decay, and no sense of their beauty will ever 
prevent their gradual demolition by those who are moved by no 
feeling higher than an instinct of peculation. Among the buildings 
which are being subjected to this kind of destruction are the 
Pyramids. The most important ravages are made by those in 
authority, who, finding stone to their hand, use it for the purpose of 
building new palaces. The example they set is followed by their 
inferiors, and those who visit the less known and less frequented 
Pyramids will not seldom find camels standing in the shadow and 
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receiving loads of the square white limestone which constitutes the 
casing and the protection of the building. It is not easy to see what 
is to be done to arrest these processes. Though far from ignorant, 
the Pasha has, as a rule, but one object—to feather his own nest 
with the utmost possible rapidity; and he will treat with civil neglect 
all remonstrance that does not come backed by such display of 
authority as cannot easily be made in such a case. Meanwhile, the 
determination of the peasant to take what he can is invincible, and 
the only motive imaginable to repress it is the reluctance of some 
appropriator on a larger scale to see this interference with what may 
possibly prove to be his own requirements. 


N Dr. Brewer’s very useful “ Reader’s Handbook ”—a work 
which every scholar who wishes to save time is bound to have 

at his elbow for the purpose of constant reference—some information 
is supplied concerning the famous Robert Macaire, the hero of the 
no less famous drama “L’Auberge des Adrets.” Those of my readers 
who possess the work may not be sorry to have some supplemental 
information concerning a piece which, besides supplying the first 
of romantic actors, Frédéric Lemaitre, with his greatest part, has 
furnished literature with one of the most familiar of social types. 
“ L’Auberge des Adrets,” a drama by Benjamin Antier, Saint- 
Amand, and Polyanthe, was produced at the Ambigu-Comique in 
1823. Robert Macaire was then a serious villain of the ordinary 
melo-dramatic type. Sick of this class of characters, Lemaitre 
determined to play this in comic fashion. His success was marvel- 
lous, and the extravagant costume of Macaire, and the pretentious 
and absurd speeches put into his mouth by the actor, convulsed the 
Parisian public. Firmin was the first Bertrand, the companion of 
Macaire, but the actor subsequently associated with the ré/e was 
Serres, who was the second to take it. A success such as had been 
obtained tempted to further experiment. Benjamin Antier and 
Saint-Amand accordingly took into their counsels a certain Maurice 
Alhoy, a clever Bohemian of Paris, principally known by his con- 
tributions to religious periodicals. The result of this collaboration 
was the production of a continuation of “ L’Auberge aux Adrets,” 
which bore the title of “ Robert Macaire.” In this the adroit cutpurse 
was shown as daring a higher flight and attempting a class of opera- 
tions not unlike those which Balzac assigned to Mercadet. The 
piece was also noteworthy as furnishing French literature with 
another type in M. Gogo, the model of a pigeon to be plucked. 
Upon the appearance of this piece at the Folies- Dramatiques the popu- 
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larity of Macaire attained its zenith. At this time it was that 
Daumier, a clever draughtsman, published a collection of designs 
called “ Les Cent-et-un Robert Macaire,” in which Macaire was 
exhibited under all sorts of social disguises. Robert Macaire was 
to make yet one more appearance on the stage, but no longer in 
the person of the immortal Lemaitre. On July 18, 1834, at the 
house once known as the Théatre des Funambules, then only 
described as “ Le Théatre dirigé par M. Dorsay,” a folie-vaudeville by 
Dupuis and Guillemé was produced, with the title of “ Une Emeute 
au Paradis, ou le Voyage de Robert Macaire.” This piece is note- 
worthy as the most cynical and outrageous that the French stage, 
during the constant changes of French government and the conse- 
quent laxity at times prevailing, has ever witnessed. Macaire and 
Bertrand, having stolen the keys of Paradise, obtain admission, stir 
its inmates to rebellion, undertake to complete the neglected educa- 
tion of Raphael and Gabriel, teach comic songs to the angelic 
chorus, and treat with supreme derision St. Peter, who is drunk. I 
will not disgust my readers with any further particulars of this blas- 
phemous work. The history of Robert Macaire is, however, little 
known in England, and the facts concerning it are worthy of 
preservation. 


ONCERNING Nihilism and its developments, and the tre- 
mendous duel which is now being waged between authority 
and revolution in Russia, I am not disposed to write much, The 
one fact, however, I wish to note is, that there appears a chance that 
the indignation bred by the violence of a few unscrupulous men may 
go far to sap the robust and virile Liberalism of Englishmen. It is 
right and just that a strong protest should be uttered against the 
crimes of violence that have been accomplished or attempted. It is 
not right, however, that Englishmen, who showed other nations the 
path to liberty, should go back from their ancient faith and take the 
side of irresponsible authority. Nor is it just that the excesses of the 
extreme party in Russia should breed despair of the future of that 
country among a people that saw with no such craven feeling the 
worse excesses that the struggle of liberty against oppression begot in 
France. 


HE question whether Shylock was a Jew has been raised in 
Germany, the great seat of Shakespearean mare’s-nests, and 

some pother has been made about it in England. The Cologne 
Gazette supplies a story taken from Gregorio Leti, the biographer of 
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Pope Sixtus V., in which the Jew is the loser of a pound of flesh, 
and a Christian merchant, to whom he has lost it, insists on the 
penalty. The date of these incidents is 1587, or ten years before 
the assumable production of the ‘ Merchant of Venice.” The fact 
is, that incidents of this kind are not infrequent in fiction. In the 
adventures of Giannetto, which are narrated in the “ Pecorone” of 
Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, the origin of Shakespeare’s play is generally 
and rightly supposed to be found. The earliest edition of this bears 
date 1558, thirty years earlier than the story which is quoted from 
Gregorio Leti. Those who read the entertaining and slightly indeco- 
rous novel can have no doubt as to its having furnished the original of 
the play. The episode of the three caskets, meanwhile, is supplied in 
that well-known collection of monkish stories, the “Gesta Romano- 
rum.” Whether, as Mr. Tyrwhitt opines, some early novelist had 
anticipated Shakespeare in welding the two stories into one, or 
whether, as Mr. Collier thinks probable, Shakespeare’s drama follows 
the lines of some earlier work, is a matter still in doubt. It is at 
least not doubtful that Shakespeare makes Shylock a Jew, and that 
the play would be without significance were he otherwise. A high 
tribute to Mr. Irving’s influence is afforded in this renewed discussion 
on matters long ago settled. ‘The question raised recently by Lord 
Houghton, and subsequently taken up by Mr. Ruskin, as to whether 
Mr. Irving’s conception of Shylock is correct, is not so easily settled. 
It has to be remembered that Shylock was assumably in the time of 
Shakespeare a comic character. It is Shakespeare, and not the 
Italian novelist, who compels the Jew to become a Christian—the 
crowning indignity to which he is subjected. 


N presence of the really marvellous results obtained with the 
bicycle, and its more juvenile rival the tricycle, it is easy to credit 

a statement which I have read that an American has patented a 
species of screw propeller, by the aid of which a man of ordinary 
physical capacity may hope to cross the Channel from Dover to 
Calais. A float of a simple kind is provided, buoyant enough to 
support some not very complicated machinery, and to afford also 
the requisite aid to the swimmer. Prone upon this float, through 
which runs a light shaft about six feet long, the traveller works 
with his hands and feet a couple of wheels, one of which is placed 
at each extremity. By this means, it is said, a speed of four.or five 
miles an hour may be obtained. It is, of course, interesting to see how 
far mechanical science can aid the swimmer. Machines of this kind 
might, undoubtedly, save life under certain conditions of proximity 
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to-land, absence of sharks from the water, and the like. I doubt, 
however, whether they can, as one sanguine writer anticipates, be 
much used for purposes of economy in a pleasure trip. Unless a man 
can carry with him a certain amount of luggage, it is difficult to see 
how he would manage upon his arrival at Calais or Boulogne. Not 
too exigent in the matter of the costume required upon the beach 
are the municipal authorities of those popular bathing resorts. A 
gentleman, however, arriving from over-sea, and disembarking in the 
attire usually selected for swimming, would be likely to attract an 
amount of attention more flattering than comfortable. There might 
be some difficulty, moreover, as regards obtaining provisions en” route, 
and, in case of derangement of the machinery, the services of a 
blacksmith might not be immediately forthcoming. One difficulty 
attending the ordinary visitor to France would be escaped by our 
amphibious bicyclist: he would scarcely be long detained by the 
officers of the Douane. 


ERY keen in the discharge of their duties sometimes are the 
officers of the French Customs. Two years ago a young and 
popular captain in a Guards regiment, for a trifling wager, rowed in a 
canoe from Dover to Calais, taking with him nothing but a few 
apples. ‘There was not, indeed, room on his tiny craft for much 
more. As he shot down Calais harbour the authorities, who had 
watched with astonishment his approach, awoke to a sense of their 
responsibilities. “Stop! Have you anything to declare?” they 
shouted in French, receiving in answer the conventional, but in this 
case rather perplexing, invitation, “Come on board and see!” 


CURIOUS branch of industry, which is said to be carried on 

in our midst, suggests some not too comforting reflections. 

This consists in the collection of champagne corks. According to 
the statements I hear, no less than a penny per cork is to be obtained 
by those who offer for sale the corks gathered upon a racecourse or 
at some other public gathering. A privileged class, meanwhile, con- 
sisting of butlers and waiters at clubs, is offered even higher terms. 
At first sight this appears a source of innocent gain. Second 
thoughts, however, suggest what is the truth—if the whole thing is 
not a canard—that the corks are wanted for the purpose of giving 
British gooseberry or American petroleum the character of genuine 
champagne. What better guarantee can the epicure desire than the 
brand of Giesler or Irroy upon the cork ostentatiously drawn in his 
presence? Its sight is enough to disarm suspicion. An experience 
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like that desctibed by Mr. H. S. Leigh, the laureate of Cockayne, itt 
his Stanzas to an Intoxicated Fly, when 


Wisdom returning 
Shall put the brief pleasures of Bacchus to flight, 
When the tongue shall be parch’d and the brow shall be burning, 
And most of to-morrow shall taste of to-night, 


may subsequently attest the difficulty of obtaining any absolute guar- 
antee. Cork is a substance not very easily destructible. It is, however, 
the interest of the gourmet with regard to his own possible future, 
and it is his duty to his less fortunate brother, to throw, when possible, 
into the fire a cork so soon as he has seen it. When the bottles with 
the labels of the known producers and the corks are both obtained, a 
little gold or silver foil, or sealing-wax and a little string, are all the 
requisites for a modern Borgia to poison in security and be well paid 


for so doing. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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